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TO THE 


CHILDREN >F BIG BAR GREEK 




Chapter I 


FROM MALVERN HILLS TO 
ROCKY MOy:^TAINS 

I STOOD on the pav^msnt s^y^ouTing the strangeness 
of the place, ringed wi|h the* treeless, grey-green 
mountains. I watched an eagle flying over a mountain 
top. 1 heard the s\^^sh df the waves in the Thompson 
River, rushing below on itst way to the leaser, and the 
clanging bell of the freight train passing through a few 
yards away on tracks level v^jth^he roadway. I swielt ttie 
all-pervading scent of the sa^. Tins was the threshold 
of adventure, and I knew it. The despondency of recent 
years slipped from me and 1 felt again that tingling sense 
of anticipation which is generally the prerogative of youth. 

The conductor’s anncKincement that we were running 
into Ashcroft had awakened# me fror% sle^. A ftw 
moments later I had stepped off the Canadian trans- 
continental bus intef th^ chill mijrnin^air of this mountain 
village. Inside the bus ojlice I^sked if anyone could give 
me the address of the Schcfcl Board Secretary — though 
five o’clock irfthe morniqg was iw.thc»e^rfy for a social call. 

“You want Nick MatticI^” they^said, “Sups! We’ll 
ring him up for you.” 

They took off the rccei\;pr and said, “Give md Nick 
Mattickl No; he won’t be at his office at this tifie of day. 
Try the house!” 

After a brief conversation, they told meifhat Nick was 
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in bed, but wbuld be down to meet me in a few minutes. 
In Aie course he arrived in a big Oldsmobile car. He 
used crutch, and I was told later that he had lel't'a leg 
on the Normandy beaches. I learned that I was still 
eighty miles or more from my school, but nobody soemeci 
to berin a particular hiirry for me to get there and I spent 
a leisurely day arouyd lo;!v^n. 

Nick was a six-focAcr^and, li1ve»^ll men in the neighbour- 
hood, wore a len-gaflon h^t. Tpis was cowboy country. 
He took me to his home and I had breakfast with his wife 
and family : then we discussed \he terms of my appoint- 
ment as a rural teacher. I *^ound rny rate of pay was 
double what I had received in England, and as my 
alTowancc was now almcjst jxhausted I was very glad to 
receive an advance df out of my first month’s pay. 
There were certain prohibitions which I must observe: 
I must not, for instance, expound Scripture to my pupils, 
though I was required to recite with them the Lord’s 
Prayer at the beginning of morning schc^l, and to read 
tV appro (5riate^oassagct)^thc Bible prescribed for the day. 
If I found it necessary to give corporal punishment, I was re- 
stricted to the use of /ne str^approvic^edby the School Board. 

Later in the day. we wAit to the hotel where I was to 
spend a couple of diglits. Tfiis came up to expectations 
magnificently: l?e^d*'S the; tourisjts travelling by car who 
stopped Ahcre for nfeals theje were cowboys and Indians 
sloping in aKd out in colourful attire, and old men sitting 
ranged in chairs' along one^ wall within reach of the 
spittoon. ^Tn the ev^ni^g, wTicn four cowboys abreast 
came wheeling round the corfter^ the street in a cloud 
of dust and l^ipt from their horses. \ was ready to drop 
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behind the nearest piece of furniture, anticipating gun-play. 
But the modern cowboy carries a gun only to shoot the 
coyotes. It was difficult to distinguish Cowboys from Indians 
in many cases ; they were both equally bronzed and wore 
tlie same kind of clothes — and I w^ thrilled by them all. 

Ashcroft on a summer day is a wry pleasant plact*. No 
matter how hot it is, there is a^ays^a breeze blowing up 
from the galloping watjBS 1)f th^^Tlfompson River. The 
sandy streets are bordeiy^d hjy wooden sidewalks leading 
to neat white houses, whose wide-open windows are 
screened by wire gauze afid shaded by colouiful awnings. 
In the gardens rotating ho^’es play on the lawns. Theie 
is a well-stocked Chinese store at one end of the town, 
where courteous and efficiejnt service is given and tlie 
accounts are reckoned by an ^ncien^t Chinese man using 
an ^abacus’. The Chinese and Indian and white children 
play together in the dust, and the teen-agers, wearing 
the latest Anjpiican-style ‘jeans’ and checked shirts, 
lounge about the stores? or wait at the station for their 
piles of newspapers when tlK>tltins-con|incrj^al train «is 
due. At the other end of the town there is a tomato- 
canning factory wlfich provide^ sum?hertimc employment 
for many^of^thc Indian^s in tlfe area.^The field tomatoes 
grown near Ashcroft are Aiormou?, sweety juicy fruit, 
and the local house wivt^s bottl* their J!)wn for use during 
the winter. 

Mrs. Mattick took me t6 meet John and Monica, two 
young English friends of hejs. John hafi been statiohed in 
Canada during the war and had decided to t%ke up the 
practice of law the|*« aftef- he mUrried, so Monica had 
brought the two childreiLOUt and they Imd made their 
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home in AshA*oft. We took the children for a walk along 
the river bank. I found that here you could not wear 
open-fbed sandals because of the little cushions of prickly- 
pear cactus which abounded. It was wiser also to keep 
to the path, since we were on the borders of rattlesnake 
courrtry . ^ 

The next mornii^g Afattick took me shopping. 

Although her husbAidijiad eipr^ssed no misgivings about 
my suitability for this rural ^post^ I could see that she had 
some apprehension on my behalf. I came to appreciate 
this when I had had some experience of the sort of life I 
was Embarking upon. But foj^ the m^oment ignorance was 
bliss, and the fact that I knew nothing of the art of cook- 
ing, for instance, that hiyl never had to cope with a 
wood-burning stove ^or other sort of stove) and had 
no pr? ,tical knowledge of how to roast a joint or bake a 
cake did not daunt me. At Mrs. Mattick’s rccommenda- 
tion, I bought a huge box of groceries— luxuries, they 
seemed to me after the years o6 rationing in England — 
ajjd a prdjjsurci^cooker^ i\nd these v/ere loaded into the 
boot of the car which was to take me out to my new 
school the folio wing^iorrjing. 

We left AshcrollL soon^’after ^breakiast — Nick and I, 
John and Monica, fhe groceries, and stacks of^ old news- 
papers put in by Mgttick. } wondereef if these were 
included^to providd reading, material for me. Across the 
river the roJld twisted and spifall|id above the Thompson 
Ganybn. SometinlL*s the car^went swinging so perilously 
near the of th%* pfecipiJe that I trembled lest we 
should meet a bus coming uneipc^V'dly round the corner. 
The next tim%I travelled by tbis road was when I was on 
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my way out to Vancouver at Christmas-tinfe. Then I was 
in the bus coming down the mountain in the dark, and 
as we turned a corner we suddenly saw the tiny points of 
the street lights of Ashcroft far below us, sparkling in the 
frosty air, criss-crossing in lines at right angles like the 
dotted lines of a map grid. Now we^ere soaring ,upw*ards, 
until the gradient levelled out, ?^n*d a^few miles further on 
we came to Cache Creek, dh the #ol(f* Cariboo Trail. All 
that remains now to link/t wi,ih the Gold Rush days is the 
cxnibit set out by the roadside, the wagon wheels and 
other relics, and the pictfire postcards in the little store. 
The Trail is now a ‘‘uper-hvjhway to Clinton, HunSred- 
mile House, Quesnel and the north. 

The big car purred awc^v the miles — alongside the 
Bonparte River; past rolling ran^^h-lands ; overtaking 
occasional Indians on horseback. The countryside was 
becoming more forested, and coloured rocks shining in 
the sunlight bordered the road. After about forty miles 
we left the main road ^'t the approach to the town of 
Clinton, ^yhich Nick said would fee my ucare^ shoppirvgi 
centre. I asked how far we were from Big Bar Creek and 
he said, ‘About fifty i;niles.’ Byl tli<^j^ were no ordinary 
fifty miles. We were travelling (fji a nai^row earth road that 
did not run straight for mor> than a* few yards at a time 
— bordering Rikcs; climtjing thcoughrlt/tCi gorges; shut in 
by forests ; opening into cles^rings wfeere a groirp of log 
cabins labelled, perhaps, ‘Lf & P.,’ or ‘Circle PI,’ indicated 
a guest ranch for hunters w^io came irPthe fall in ^arch 
of deer and moose — and,^ as t,he# journey pj'ogressed, 
encircled by endless rnflcs^of forarted mountain ranges. 
I was seething with excitement; if a deer f^r a bear had 
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crossed our p'ath the picture would have been complete. 
But I had to be content with the sight of whitened moose 
antlers lying among the berry patches, and by*ah un- 
expected meeting with three real cowboys dressed 
authentically in stetsons, chaps and spurs, with laria*ts 
slung on^the saddle h^rns. 

At 4,000 feet abpve* jta-le/el we came upon a little 
oasis of smiling metid(%ws anti 4)icturesque log buildings, 
known as ‘Jesmond*' or t^c ‘^‘vlountain House/ Here 
the Coldwcll family — Mr. and Mrs. Coldwell Senior, 
with their son Pete and his wife and young family — run 
a gutst ranch, ^ cattle ranch, %^ore and post office. I made 
a mistake in pronunciation, which had to be corrected. 
I^referred to the Vahnclji,’ ^nd was told that hereabouts 
the pronunciation iS. ‘ra'^ch’ (the ‘a’ as in ‘and’). A 
‘rahnch’ is maintained by the wealth of its owner: a 
‘ranch,’ on the other hand, has to maintain its owner in a 
style according to the amount of work he puts into it. 
And ranching is very hard work indeed^ Mr. Coldwcll, 
iiitho emis^'ated^ from 4 ^(vvcaslIe-upon-Tyne about forty 
years ago and built up the business through the years, 
took down my gre^ery prder. Hf explained that Pete 
brought mail and ^grocerKs down the valley of Big Bar 
Greek once a week on Thursday mornings, and took 
outgoing mail b^cjj. M>ith lijm. Thpre was a p^rty telephone 
line conr.ecting Jes/nond w^th Clinton, but as my school 
was eleven miles down the vailey,. and I had no means of 
transportation, 1 ^ wondered what I should do in an 
emergenciv. 

We now set off on the last lip 3 f/he journey: my mind 
had been so fnuch stimulated by tAe variety of scenery 
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presented by the trip so lar inai i was "^prepared for 
anything. A few hundred yards beyond Jesmond the 
road fofked: to the right lay the 0#K. Ranch and, far 
beyond, Gang Ranch; to the left, the valley of Big Bar 
Cteck. Now I was getting near home, and I sat up with 
renewed interest to survey the couAry. For a inile cc so 
the road ran fairly level, border Ai by the interminable 
forests: then it began to drgp%ud3ejjjlyf and in a succession 
of horrifying curves it descended* rapidly, to straighten 
out at the bottom alongside green •pastures and an 
occasional log cabin. • 

We sw'ung round vet an(jf.hcr curve of the mouiftain 
road and Nick stoppcd*the car abruptly. In the road ahead 
of us was an Indian boy ten or eleven years old, in a bluf 
shirt and broad-brimmed hatf astitde a big buckskin 
horse. The pair of them made such a picture in the golden 
light of the afternoon sun that I was filled with delight. 

‘‘Hello, Michael!” said Nick. “This is your new 
teacher. She’s come all tl^c way from England.” 

Michael^gave a nod of acknow^ccigcment and scrutinised , 
me with a long, silent look, making no response to my 
greeting. When wciiad passed ^1 saiii, “If all my pupils 
are as picturesque as that on» I am going to be very 
lucky!” 

The valley Row widened, though it^|,s%till Enclosed by 
mountain ranges: the bed ofjLhc crccjc, down across the 
sage on our left, was jpaiked by the lush# growth of 
willows, poplars and choke-cherry treeJf 

“Now,” said Nick, “whAi wc^tiyn^thc ncx| corner, 
look down to the left y#u will the school.” 

I leaned forward eagerly. The car churnedjip the gravel 
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as it swung rbund again, and I looked down towards the 
creek. Deep in the bowl of the green mountains was a 
cluster of log buildings — the barn, the long, low ‘school- 
house’ and the ‘teacherage.’ We bumped down the track 
to the door and Nick gave me the keys; we made our way 
thrsugh^ the sage alud the rioting tumbleweed which 
choked the path, and 1 turned the key in the lock of the 
first house that had. e^r bedli ‘mine.’ 

Inside the house I saw^the^Jough wooden table and 
bench; the row of shelves against the wall; the linoleum 
square on the floor; the two windows with sills rhe depth 
of tiiC logs. 1 went througl^, the archway into the next 
room and saw the iron-framed, double bedstead; the old 
8esk for a dressing table; the recess for hanging clothes. 
That was what myVye siw, but my mind leapt ahead — 
furnishing the windows with sprigged muslin curtains, the 
shelves with gay crockery and shining pans, the clothes 
closet and the doorway with softly draped hangings; 
painting the woodwork a hhiiiiijg white and staining the 
^oor dark brown . . . fiiji I did not linger; thcfe was still 
the school to see. 

Leaving my com^janions exclaiming with horror at the 
condition of the house, Jc ran across to the school and 
stood amazed. I feh as if \ was the victim ol a fantasy. 
Here were* booVvS^ a^id inkpots; blackboards and chalks; 
pens, j^^ncils andr, rulers ; ^ maps desks and cupboards, 
but one glance through the i^inc^pws proclaimed the fact 
that\:ivihsation ^^as scores of miles away. 1 felt completely 
isolated, ^s thou^n I^was goirtg to teach school on a desert 
island, inhabited by one i)u^'ijr>e and the children. I 
drew my finder through the dust on top of a desk, and 
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wondered what I should achieve here. But there was no 
time to dream. 

BacK at the cabin work was in .full swing. My pre- 
decessor had left two months earlier, and it was obvious 
that since then the pack-rats had been in possession. 
Chewed bedding was strewn all fever the floor among 
remnants of stale food, and 4^hft pungent smell of the 
animals was hard to get jri4 of.*V^e 1Hl set to work forth- 
with: John stripped to waist*and took the axe out to 
thv. wood-pile; Nick picked up a couplf; of pails and set out 
to hack his way through® the undergrowth to the creek; 
Monica donned an apron, ^d we started ^ring-rle»ning. 
When the water was boiling we washed dishes and cutlery 
and furniture and floors. John now had a mountain ^f 
wood chopped and he brougTitiit intb the house in armfuls 
and stacked it neatly close to the stove. Nick went down 
the valley in the car to spread the ne\vs that the teacher 
had arrived, and he returned* laden with gifts: eggs and 
butter and mitk; marij)ws and lettuces and tomatoes; 
apples a^id cabbages and corn;^ottlcd raspberries an(| 
jam. By this time bacon and tomatoes were siz1?ling in our 
frying-pan and w« had our first i^eal since breakfast. 
When we had finished, dusk* was approaching and my 
visitors liad* to set out or^ tfieir iSng return journey. 
I stood in the cabin doorway and Ifed tfie car out of 
sight. When there was no longer even Jhc hum of ^^e engine 
to be heard I experienced «. momentary pank: : here I was 
marooned, thousands of miles from my #icnds ; surrounded 
by emptiness and silence; (Jfependen^orfm) owi^resources; 
knowing nothing ab^uf the pccu^ar difficulties of the job. 

I fifave mvself a Stiake. and went indoors to unnack. 



Chapter II 

THE LOG-CABIN TEACHERAGE^ 


T here was not miicK> 1 could do in the way of un- 
packing, as tlfere were^ po drawers or hooks to 
accommodate my clothing. I wctH over to the school and 
collected a pile of i'ecords and reports to study so that I 
could have some idea of the ca\Dabilities of the children. 
I read the nanles in the attendance register : they were all 
either ‘Grinders’ or ‘Higginbottoms,’ except for Michael, 
"Whose surname was Dunn. That would be the boy on the 
buckskin horse ; perhaps ht was not a native of the valley. 
The ‘Confidential Report Cards’ contained information 
on academic achievements. The twelve pupils, ranging in 
age from six years to fifteen years, were distributed over 
six different ‘grades,’ or classes. All except the youngest 
^rhildren b\d been giv(^n standardised intelligence tests 
and their intelligence quotients were recorded: my heart 
sank when I saw hciw low in the sciilc they all rated. 
Mental retardation, 1 knevt^ from experience, is apt to go 
hand in hand with'behavis^ur difficulties. I prepared 
myself for the wo?s^^, 

I was thankful to find some recipes printed on the pages 
of a calendai^hanging on the w\ill, and I used one of these 
forthwith, making "an egg custard for my meal the next 
day. Milk was in powj^ered forfii; mixed with the ice cold 
water from the creek, was delicious. With the lettuce 
and cucumber and tomatoes my unknown friends had 
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sent me and the cheese and biscuits from my grocery box, 
I imagined I should do well enough. I kept finding excuses 
for going outside and standing on the mountainside, 
marvelling at this translation from the hurly-burly of city 
fife to the silence of the mountains. Yet it was not complete 
silence : there was always the accoAipanying soi^nd of the 
waters of the creek, like the if)ar of the sea. It was the 
relief from the strident vaic^ of ciiiili^tion which I found 
so refreshing. 

Inside, my house was snug, and Twent to bed early, 
tired out by the long dri^fe and the vigorous scrubbing of 
the afternoon. 1 lay foi a vi^hile in the daAness, redklling 
some of the kaleidoscopic pictures of the last few days. 
I thought of my home on thg Malvern Hills, where a n3W 
day would already have dawr^d. I looked forward to the 
new life which would begin tomorrow, and with a sense of 
happy anticipation I lell asleep. 

Suddenly 1 ^as awake, wide-eyed and alert. In a flash 
of lecollcction I realised that I had forgotten to lock the 
door wh(in I went to bed! Wha^ l»d awakene^me? Wh^t 
time was it? I lay tense in the darkness. What was that 
dark sliapc againsf tl\e wall? ^ad somebody walked into 
my house? I strained my ey<3i» in the darkness to see if I 
could detect any movemenifc I said*'aloud, “Is somebody 
there?” ancTmy voice startled pie. \ .^AJter a few minutes 
I relaxed; I reached for t^e matches and liti^Tiy little 
paraffin chimney lamj^ The dark shape turned out to be 
my coat hanging from a nail. I went d^er and locked the 
door — my alarm-clock saPd ha]^-p§st\wo -aijd got into 
bed again. Just as was Tailing ^sleep an extraordinary 
noise began above my head: it sounded ^ if a troupe of 
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circus animals was galloping backwards and forwards 
across my ceiling. I decided that the pack-rats or chip- 
munks were having a field day, and shouted at the top of 
my voice to scare them. But the scuttering, scrabbling, 
galloping continued and I stuffed the blanket into my 
ears -and ^ent to sleep/ 

The morning sunshine w^oke m-* early and I lay listening 
to other peculiar sorbnrJ,s: hea^y clumping and snuffling 
sounds outside. Looking cautiously through my uncur- 
tained windows, I saw horses grazing among the sage. The 
kitchen fire had been out for hours, but it was soon roaring 
again^ and I IrAd finished br^9.kfast and was w^ashing my 
dishes on the bench by my open doorway when I saw a 
gtbup of children coming up.^the trail towards the school. 
When Nick had gone* dov/n the valley to announce my 
arrival, I had asked him to appeal for volunteers to help 
scrub out the school the next day. Being the first 
Monday in September, this was a public holiday, and 
school dfd not start until Tuesday. 

Four chfddrcn were Kiporoaching — two girls ^and two 
boys. They wore gay red or blue shirts and ‘jeans’, and 
introduced thcmsclvi^ with, spirit. 

“We’re the four Grinder,” said Marjorie, the eldest. 
“Tliis is Floyd. He’s jUst starling school. He’s six.” 

“No; I ain’t! ,/eVcn!” said .Floyd. 

“You’ie not! YouJre six!” the others repeated. 

“I’m Vivaf’' said the little gM, a< bright, dimpled eight- 
year oid; “and thffis Ralph.” 

“Hi!” s^id Ralpli. ^ 

I hid a smile and saiej, “Gocja morning, children!” 

We spent a ljusy morniMspjhng and arranging books. 


- /r 
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There were dozens of different sets of readers and library 
books and history and geography books, and I had yet to 
disco'^er which were in current use. The children went to 
play in the bushes by the creek for a time before going 
home, and I was preparing my clieese salad when Floyd 
and Ralph reappeared. 

‘‘Hey, Teacher!’’ called Flof^jT “You got a dish?” 

“A dish ?” I said, wondirfng wh#t ne wanted it for. “Yes. 
I think I can find one,” I j^roduced a plate off the shelf. 

“He’s got a trout,” said Ralph; “l5o you like trout?” 

My eyebrows lifted as Floyd opened a slimy fist and put 
on the plate a trout seven or eight inches long. 

“How did you get that?” I said in amazement. 

“Caught him in the cree]^” said Floyd. 

“Do )ou know how to cleaA it?’'^asked Ralph. 

“I think so,” I saM doubtfully. 

“Got a sharp knife?” asked^Ralph, and he slit it up the 
belly and pullej^ out the insides. Floyd opened its stomach. 

“Gcc! Look!” he said. “That’s the grasshopper I fed 
him!” 

I thought to myself, “There can't be much wrong with 
the intellects of thfsc ch’^dren.i’ 

I was yn ^he lookout^for mf ^new fyapils the next morn- 
ing, when they came gal](JJ)ing down the trail in their 
broad-brimmed cowboy hats.«lhcy Vtfiere5 their horses 
in the barn or left them to graze frerly on the mountain- 
side, and came over lo b8 introduced. Th5!re were only 
five of them that I had n^t already met— three Higgin- 
bottoms, Edgar, Doug|^s and Dick^and two Gfinders of a 
diflerent family, ^Minnil; and% Arthur. Relationships 
seemed to be rather coipplicated : Minn#e was Edgar’s 
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aunt, though a year younger than he. Dick, at seven 
years of age, was starting school for the first time; Fred 
Grinder and Pete Higginbottom were missing: both were 
working on one or other of the ranches. I was rather 
relieved about Pete’s absence: his I.Q. was exceptionally 
low "and I expected hiin to be a trial to me. 

My first job was to explore the capabilities of my pupils, 
so I set them to working; arithmttical problems from their 
textbooks while I went round frdm one to another to see 
how they tackled them. Behaviour was decorous, and the 
whole group was working quietly when Douglas c/eated a 
diversion. ^ 

‘‘There’s a rat in the cupboard!’' he said. 

I looked at him suspiciously and asked, “How do you 
know?” 

“I can hear it,” said Douglas. 

We all listened: there certainly was a rustling sound. 

“Get a weapon,” I said. 

They all fell out of thcii dcs!^, grabbed the nearest 
Jump of wOod or poker cU" pent il-box, and streaked for the 
back of the room. Edgar cautiously turned the knob and 
jerked the cupboartx doo^ open. Foi a moment there 
was no sign of a rat; then Douglas spotted the tip of 
its tail. 

“There he* isl’^hc taid, and a barrage of blows rained 
down. Tcie rat dodged the blows and leapt out of the 
cupboard. Any other children of ivy acquaintance would 
have fled screaming, but not so these children. There 
was a wid^strip of*ligfct ^lining between the hinges of the 
open door, and the rati darted for i/his. Instantaneously 
the children slgimmed back the^door and broke its neck 
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in the hinge. The speea of their reaction was further 
evidence to me of a lively and practical intelligence. 

There was a stout blue book on the teacher’s desk 
entitled B.C, Programme of Studies in which the syllabus 
for the teaching of every subject in every grade was pre- 
scribed, the subject in each case bting divided jnto units. 
The teacher was required to te«cft Unit i in the first week, 
Unit 2 in the second we4k^ and jp Sn. The lesson notes 
for some of the subjccts^vere^even formulated. I assumed 
that this system had been devised for The benefit of young 
teachers without experience who might be in remote situa- 
tions where they had no ow' on whom to ^alI for advice. 

During that first week, at the end of the day’s work, I 
would pace backwards and forwards along the mountaifi- 
side asking myself how one couid tea?la six classes simultan- 
eously in one room. I knew that Canadian girls went out 
straight from college to teach in rural schools, where there 
might be thirty or forty children with an age-range as 
wide as mine. How oji earth did they manage? In a 
twenty-njinute spelling periocj, rfbr instance, |you could 
not teach six different sets of spelling. If you set the 
children to work %n th nr r‘W|i and« tested them in turn, 
you got sjame queer results. 'Kiis was evidently what they 
had all been accustomed tcpdoin^ and they could score 
quite highly so long a^ I dietjt' dVh^ ’^ord? in the same 
order as those in the book, because they had Ic^nt them 
by sight. They did no^kne^ how to pronounce the words 
and had no conception of^e meanin^'^or the use opf some 
of them. I decided that fnis was jiot a very mtelligent 
way of teaching spelling. 

When I came to study the English syllab^ps for Marjorie, 
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who was thirteen years old, I found that she was required 
to read The Lady of the Lake^ which had been the prescribed 
textbook for Grade *8 for some years, it seemed. The 
vocabulary of this work was quite beyond her and I felt 
thar if she was forced to read it she would probably 
develop ^ distaste for 'good literature. So I wrote to the 
Inspector, describing May ^rie ti background and asking if 
I might substitute Tont'^Cabin^ explaining that I 

could not teach 7 he Lady of the Ifike with inspiration to a 
girl who would fihd it so difficult to understand the 
vocabulary. The Inspector repfiicd saying that I would 
find iSiat I needed more perspiration than inspiration in 
rural teaching, and referring me * to the Programme of 
Studies^ which authorised tly* substitution of The Black 
Arrow^ by Robert Louis Stevenson, if preferred. I found 
that this book was a story of the Wars of the Roses and 
was even more unsuitable, and --not realising that the 
curriculum laid down in the Programme of Studies was 
sacrosanct— I ordered The Mill on the Floss for her. 

The Insjjector also stnf me standardised intelligence 
tests to administer to the younger cliildren who had not 
had them befoie, sd my Tour Grade I and Grade II 
pupils — Floyd and Dick,^ «and Douglas and Arthur — 
struggled with the type of pu'‘i.zle which had been devised 
to test the inte]li^e/io& of city children. They 

had, for«instance, tQ ‘mark^the prettiest’ — meaning the 
one which •was conventioullly t acceptable — of three 
pictures of a hous^^Dr of a bab^^, etc. Since they had never 
seen a hoq^e with fhr^ Y^^dows upstairs and two down, 
they had to ponder, ^and tfteif r.hoice, if not con- 
ventional, wa^ as good as anyone else’s. They had 
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to mark the correct clothing to fit the meaium-sized of 
three dolls. If it had been a question of fitting the correct 
harness to a horse, they would not hkve had the slightest 
difficulty, but they were not familiar with doll’s clothing, 
l^he question which demanded the greatest concentration 
and the nicest judgment, howeve^ Vas the one 4 n wluch 
they were required to look at a^pictu^e, and then to look 
at a page containing jigsaw pie(;«s of which only some 
belonged to the picture, land *put a mark on every piece 
which occurred in the original. The picture showed a 
boy in short pants sitting on a window-sill next to a 
potted tulip, bloving bubfcles from a clay pipe, \vith 
other toys strewn on the floor around him. The children 
pored over this, debating wli^t the strange objects might 
be, and wasting many of th0 precious thirty seconds 
allowed for the completion of that part of the test. 

The results of the test, translated into intelligence 
quotient ratings ^r the four children, were: 93, 71, 65, 62. 
There was a circular accompanying the test stating that 
children with LQ. between 8i«a%d 90 \^ere if) be con- 
sidered “Dull,” between 71 and 80 as, “Borderline,” 
and of 69 or under^is “reeble-taindeti.” And so, accord- 
ing to instrugtions, 1 nuist as^lyne tl^^it only one of the 
children was of normal inteIRgcnc(^; of the gther three, 
one was on tlic borderlkie and*^wo*vV«rc feeble-minded. 
This was a distortion of the /acts. Intelligence hfl!ts some 
relation to experience :mt \^Ald have ^^ en Ss logical to 
set me the task of shooting a, Acer and classify me as feeble- 
minded because I coul(J not find ai»dccr to shoot. How 
could I damn a b<j)0 scholasticc^li^ by entering on his 
Confidential Record Card an I.Q^. of 62 #^hen I knew 
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that he could use an axe with precision and effect, or cross 
the roaring waters of the creek on a slippery log, or herd a 
bunch of wayward cattle along the mountainside, 
anticipating their attempts to evade him with lightning; 
judgment and expert horsemanship? 

1 sooli found thefe was a naturalness of expression 
among the childre^ wljlfch, though refreshing, was apt 
to be disconcerting. Whereas •English children expected 
to be treated differently fropi acfults simply because of the 
fact that they were children, my new pupils did not seem 
to recognise any difference between youth and age. If I 
imposed a prohibition on tkem, they demanded that I 
should observe the same prohibition myself. I derided 
this was a good thing, but iijv poise was shaken on the first 
occasion when I was ch^lilengcd. I had been dissatisfied 
with the cleanliness of the excTcisc books and ordered the 
children 1o show me tlicjir hands. They looked at me 
questioningly, so I indicated that they v^ere to hold their 
hands in front of them, palm uppermost. They did so in a 
wonderir|t sorj of wa?y,fand I went round to inspect. 
When I came to Douglas I said, sternly: 

“Douglas! You •have-not washdl your hands this 
morning !” 

“I did said Dpuglas ^indignantly. He peered at his 

hands, then glancrd^^at mine. (I .had been tiaving trouble 
with irjy ball-poin% pen.) ^ 

“You ha^e not /ashed y^'firsl’i he said. 

Hts remark was not an ‘ii^^pcrtinence’ ; it was simply a 
statemcn# of fact. 

It took them some lime to 'get yised to my expressions, 
too. One da% they beeran to clutch at their clothing and 
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pull it round their waists. I asked, “What on earth is the 
matter?” and they replied, “You said, ‘Pull yourselves 
together!’ ” If I saw a boy dreamirig and said to him, 
“Now, get on!” he would find it difficult to restrain him- 
self from murmuring, “Give me a horse, and I’ll get 
on! 

I was shocked at first to find tft^it th^y referred to every- 
one in the valley by his (or fier) Qkristian name. I found 
that this had some reason| however, since kinship relations 
were rather complicated, and it might not be appropriate 
to add a title, Aunt or Uncle. I had written my own name 
on the blackboard the first^orning, and so was rather 
surprised when someone asked: 

“What is your name?’’ 

“My name is Miss Taylor,” 1 replied. 

“We don’t mean that,” said Michael. “We mean your 
first name.” 

“My first nany is Miss,” I said. 

“No,” said Ralph. “We mean your ‘given’ name.” 

“We caked the last teacher FyeA,” said^Floyc^. 

I said emphatically, “My name is Miss Taylor.” 

The boys were particularly irtierestdd in the question of 
my authority., 

“What would you do if we'fiid noi do what^you said?” 
asked Pete. 

“You will do as I say,” I implied. 

“We might not,” saiA Ed™r. 

“What would you do?”j{iskcd Fred. “You couldn’t 
lick us!” 

“I could lick you jf^iecessary,” said; “but you know 
you have to do what the teacher says.” 
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‘^But if we said we wouldn’t,” persisted Pete, “you 
couldn’t make us.” 

It occurred to me‘that the older boys probably resented 
having to obey a woman, so I explained that it would not 
be necessary for me to have to make them obey, since 
tSSy wdtild always Know in their hearts that they ought 
to do what I demanded-^ 

Besides the proicssional cyfiicilities which confronted me 
during the first few weeks there were also the difficulties of 
adjustment required by the isolation of my life. When the 
chilArcn had^ ^one home at«iialf-past three in the after- 
noon, I was alone until nine o’clock the next morning. 
Sometimes an Indian pas^d in the distance driving a 
wagon and team up thi mountain road; sometimes a 
rancher’s car or truck or a gleaming grey taxi from 
Clinton went down the vajlcy and the driver would give a 
‘honk’ and wave to me as he went by, ■%>ut I had no one 
to talk to unless one of the oJiildren came riding by, 
looking ^r a jvanderiligf horse or cow. They* rode with 
such ease and grace that I delighted to watch them: 
there was none of the #artihcial nfovement taught in 
schools of equitation. TJfcy eitjtcr walked, tlv^ horse or 
‘loped’; in^each casa their l3wn movement was one with 
that of the horse#- they wcrcrriding on a saddle — not 
the paftcake ‘mili^iry’ sacj^lle, but the ‘western’ saddle 
with a saddle hor4 in fron^lor tiie rope— they had their 
stirrfip leathers long, so tha^they seemed to be standing 
in the stiirup. I suppose they Icajnt to ride as soon as they 
learnt to walk — if not#earIicr! Wh^ij Floyd was about to 
remount onellay, I committed a grave brcachof etiauette: 
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he was only six years old and the horse seemea so enormous 
in comparison with the little boy that I offered my linked 
hands as a step to enable him to moCinl. Floyd looked at 
me contemptuously. “I don’t take help from womenV^ 
he said witheringly, and he fetched a block of wood from 
the wood-pile to put beside the climbed 4)n to* it 

and hurled himself on to his stf^pnacl^ across the horse’s 
bare back. Then he wTiggied intq ^Dosition and galloped 
off across the sage. 

I had not time in the evenings to visft the homes of my 
pupils: the moment schoorwas ‘out’ for the day I began 
my chores — chopping wood,Clllng bmps, ca^r^ing water. 
I liked to linger over the water-carrying: it was so pleasant 
under the goldcn-grecn canqpy of the yellowing"^ cotton- 
wood trees, 'fhese arc tall tree^with smooth trunks and 
little leaves, like poplars. I had asked the children if 
there was any likelihood that I /night meet a bear on my 
morning and evening trips to the creek, and they had 
said not at this time of tlie year, but that the bears came 
around to tat the wild straw bcrric'*ftnjune^. 

After the chores, I prepared supper. This meal, at six 
o’clock, was the miftn ir d '/fthe dSy. (There was not 
time in the^oni'-hour luncjr brcAc^to do /norc than prepare 
a salad or heat a can of soup.) ^ut ir^c I had tj do all my 
cooking from recipes, iti tended totb* a slow process- 
After I had washed-up my supper dishes, I w^rS fully 
occupied until bedtime with fie prepa^tojsf of lessons (for 
six classes in each subject!) apd the correcting of English 
and Arithmetic exercise^, and in^tljc wilting «f letters. 
Since mail day camg l&nly\)nce a*^weck, it was easy to 
think, ‘There is plenty of time to write letters, ’d)ut generally 
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on the night beforehand there was such an accumulation of 
letter-writing to be done that there was hardly time to eat. 

After school on the second day I broke my can-opener. 
This was a serious domestic misfortune: until I replaced 
it, I would go hungry. So I set out to see if I could borrow 
another^* one from the home of the ‘four Grinders/ my 
nearest neighbours. ‘Heriry’s Place/ as it was called, was 
about a mile down tl e road. The log cabin was set in a 
patch of cleared ground beside ‘\.he creek and opposite to 
it, across the road, were chicken-houses, corrals and barns. 
There was a large garden surrounding the house and when 
I arrived Afinic, Henry’s wife, was standing among the 
corn and gathering the rich pods for the evening meal, 
while Viva and Flovd husktsi them. Annie was the young- 
looking mother of eight children, and the sister of Alfic 
Higginbottom, 

Annie sent one of the diildren into the house to find a 
can-opener that I could borrow, and ^ Ralph took me 
across the road to see the animalc. The family were getting 
fresh miift at the mominri from a cow that had just had a 
calf; she was lying in the straw while the hens gathered 
round her, pickinginsect^ from her kide and pecking the 
milk from her dripping tea^s. Befpre milking;, Apnie set the 
bull calf to^suckle for^a few lAinutes — in order, she said, “to 
clean the teats.’' Th* cow.’s udder, was black with sand-flies. 

Behted the cornjil thcre^was a mound a few feet tall, 
with a hedVy wc^/den doolleackVng into it. This was the 
‘root cellar,’ andT Annie toiJ|k me inside to show me her 
preserver*. The cellar was formCifi from an excavation in 
the mountainside, thofroof supponie^ by logs and covered 
deeply with^tearth, as a sort of insulation against the cold 
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in winter and the heat in summer. There were compart- 
ments full of potatoes and other vegetables, and apples and 
pears, and the shelve^ were loaded wkh jars of preserved 
peaches and plums, and with jars of salted salmon. I 
contrasted these with the English housewife’s empty 
shelves, and told the children how Ihcky they w(fre. 

Annie lent me a can-qpene^^^and I went home to 
prepare my supper. I had not*been Itome more than a few 
minutes when Floyd anefc Ralph appeared with a little 
tncycle, towing a wooden box in wliich Patsy, the collie 
dog, was riding. Ralph sai(f: 

“Mom’s sent you some salmon. I’ll bet yc^ never Tiad 
salmon like this before! Mom and I caught him last night 
in the river.” They handed ir^ a parcel containifig a big 
rut of lovely red salmon — just lik? the pictures on the tins. 
The two little boys sat there and ate an orange while 
Ralph directed the cooluiig, 

“Mom’s going ^ take you fishing some day!” he said. 

When they left, Patsy stepped delicately into the box 
and was driven home. 

The next evening when I was hlling my lamps an old 
open car crammed ^ith pec»pl|' carA^e bumping down 
to my door. They introduced themjelves as Johnny 
Grinder’s kids’ — the brothers i^-nd sifters of Minnie and 
Arthur. They liad brought me ^ xiciv rih-opener from 
Jesmond. This was the night of the week when evei^body 
in the valley who had tli^e m\|?ns of tr?iPsport&tion went 
up to Jesmond to collect th^mail, exenafige the wefek’s 
gossip and buy their groceries. TJher ‘Stage Trvck’ left 
Clinton on Wednesday#alteAioon brought our maiil 
and freight as far as Jesmond. The driver stayed at the 
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Mountain House overnight and the next day went on 
about forty miles to Gang Ranch. Pete ColdWell drove the 
Jesmond Stage Truck down the valley of Big Bar Greek on 
Thursday morning with the goods that had come out 
from Clinton and the local giocery orders. So on Thurs- 
days in^school all cars were cocked for the sound of the 
distant truck’s engine.' The firgt one to pick up the sound 
would yell, “Stage !”v>tnd the boy who had been deputed 
to post my letters would leap^put of his desk and hurl 
himself through Inc open door to go racing up the trail 
to the road. The truck stopped and the cowboy driver got 
out and dirk bed into the bij^k to hand down the bag of 
mail and the box of groceries. During the next hour the 
^ truck went on down to Big Jar Ranch at the bottom of the 
valley, and on its way buck again it would pick up any 
more mail 1 might have for despatch. That meant that I 
had a feverish time glancing through letters — from the 
Education Office, for instance — that ini^dit need an imme- 
diate answ'er, and writing replies, while at the same time 
keeping 'die school viork going. Sometimes ihe rancher 
who was a school trustee would bring my mail down with 
his on the Wednesday queuing, andT could read it and 
enjoy it at leisure. 

This first Thursday, ho^vever, the Stage Truck left the 
road and canle ^ri^ht c^own to my door, as it had on 
boardhsome furnij^ure sent down by Mr. Mattick to add 
to the amji/nitics^^ my calif.^. W^th a green armchair and 
a chest of dra\9eis of pi ain,Vin varnished wood I felt I had 
sometliing to build hpmc around. There were also cans 
of white and cream enamel puint ^ I should have material 
to keep me^pccupied during the week-ends. 
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On Friday night the week was over, and I went across 
from school with armfuls of work to do. By the lime I had 
washed up my supper dishes it was getting dusk, so I 
prepared to light my lamp, a handsome incandescent oil- 
bi!lrncr, which Nick and John had shown me how to 
operate. Once or twice I had been rather alarmerf by the 
way in which the flame bu^st up^vhen I turned the tap to 
release the vapour, but on IaMs occasion the whole thing 
seemed to be enveloped in; flame, which leapt right up to 
the ceiling. I thought it would explode at any moment, 
and 1 picked it up in the dishcloth and ran out to deposit it 
on the mountainside. In tirr^ the flame dicS^down, b\it I 
dared not light it again, and 1 Avas very much annoyed at 
missing the chance to get on^with my work. It was soon 
quite dark, so that there was no^Jiing else for me to do but 
to go to bed. 

I w^as awakened some hours later by a thunderous knock 
on the door. (I Ijad forgotten to lock the door again.) 
Startled, and dazed with^sleep, I called out, “Come in!” 

I heard the kitchen door open someone stc^ ‘-Inside. 

“What is the matter?” 1 asked. 

A man’s voice replied, “I feP^ofl'nry horse. I thought 
maybe you could help me.” 

This was the first challcnge^o my backwoodsmanship, 
so I said, ‘Just a moment!” ht myjihttli beaside lamp 
and putting on a wrap, went into the kitchen. tjThere 
stood a dark, husky, he^^lth) poking IMian. 

“I’m Little Johnny,” he sa^, “one ofjcAnny Grinder’s 
boys. You met me the other evening \n the car.”^ 

There had been eigljf or ^Une pejpple in the car, and I 
did not remember him. 
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^‘What is wrong I asked. 

“My horse shied and threw me/’ he said. “I caught my 
leg on a snag. The last teacher used to have some band- 
ages. I thought maybe you could help me.” 

I said rather coldlv. “Well, sit down and take off yotir 
^oot.” ' 

“There’s nothing wro^ig wjth my ankle,” he replied. 
“It’s my leg!” 

As he crossed the room to si>^ down I noticed a heavy 
smell of whisky, ^thd wondered if I had anything to fear. 
He rolled up the leg of his jeaito and removed a dirty piece 
of r^ to exp<^^'e an appalling js^ash on his leg. I gasped. 

“You must see a doctor at once/’ I said. “That wound 
‘ should be stitched.” 

“Haven’t you got any iodine?” he asked. 

“Oh!” I said. “1 could not put iodine on to an open 
wound like that!” 

“Why not?” ho asked, 

“It would hurt too much." 

“I guo.s it would l^vi you more than it would hurt 
me,” he said. "“Go ahead! Throw on the whole bottle. 
I can take it.” 

But I had no iodine. T took a roll of bandage and 
knelt at his feet, wrapping. +he bandage over and over as 
well as I could. ‘When I had finished I stood up and went 
over te-open the dgor: bis spirited horse was hitched to my 
gate-post. 

“Fm sorry r cannot ao^any more for you,” I said. 
“Good night!” 

Johnny staggered tp the d€or, Angered a moment and 
then went oift. I bolted the door after him and then went 
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back to bed. As I fell asleep I heard the thud of his horse’s 
hoofs as he galloped round and round the house. 

The next morning in school I asked the children, “Did 
you know Johnny Grinder had had an accident?” and 
they replied : 

“Who? Little Johnny ? Sure! His horse threw mm into 
a fence a couple of nights ago!”* 

“A couple of nights ago?” f said. ^‘Arc you sure?” and 
they said, “Yes: Joe is taking him in to the hospital in 
Ashcroft to-rfiorrow.” I heard later that* the doctor had to 
put eleven stitches in the wound. 

But Little Johnny was nft^t my only lat(*night caller 
during those early days.'It seemed as though people found 
it difRcult to accept the fact I was prepared to live in 
that valb'y, and live alone, solelyfor the purpose of* teaching 
school.’ 

One night, very late, when I .was just about to retire, I 
was suddenly sta:^(tlcd by the glare of headlights flashing 
on to my windows. I had not heard a car come down to 
the door; it must have made tke'^ bumpy trip €rom the 
roads with its lights out and the engine^ shut off. I opened 
my door and saw a ^le lining m^w cai^with a man at the 
wheel — a i^ranger. 

“Is it too late for a socicjt callj” he askgd, and I 
answered, “Oh, no!” I \u.is pleaded 1# liat^c some society. 
Besides, I remembered Nick’s injuned^n that I iMist at 
least offer a cup of coffee lU any viritois Ifefore they 
embarked on the long journevAOack to town. I did not khow 
where the man had com^from, byt hi must be«received 
with hospitality so I said clieerhilly 

“Come in!” 
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My new friend walked inside, doffing his stetson, and 
planted a brown-paper parcel on the table. 

‘‘There you are!** he said. “Never been opened!*’ 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“It’s a bottle of whisky,” he replied. 

“Whisky!” I said. “What for?” 

He looked at me for 3 Moment, then, passing his tongue 
round his mouth as inough savouring the liquor, he said 
drily: 

“Some folks drink the stuff!’" 

“Well, I don’t,” I said, not with the intention of 
offering a rdbukc, but beca^isc I was astonished that he 
had come with such an odd gilt. The parcel stood un- 
opened on the table bctw( ni us while he sat there and 
talked for an liour or moA\ and I thoroughly enjoyed the 
conversation. Wlien lie left he took the bottle with him. 

Even the children seemed to be puzzled by the fact that 
I lived alone. “You ought to have* a m n living with you 
to chop your wood and cairy your water,” they said, and 
they dis(?^ssed openly llu eligibility of various members of 
their families, some of whom w^ould be hanging round 
the door when afternoo ^ school wd> out. At last 1 told 
them that I appreciated ihcir interest in my welfare, but 
that, although I shorjd be delighted to have help with my 
wood-chopping^ I ^^ould not impose on other women’s 
husbaftds, and in my case there was not room in my little 
house for more/ han out pers m. Tlicir reaction was 
profnpt and resourceful, as^dways. For the next few days 
they wcF^‘ occupied /ith buildiiip operations on a structure 
between my house and the schooL^ When they had loofcd 
it, they puFcd nails out of old planks and hammered 
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pieces of wood together to make stools and a table. I said 
encouragingly as I passed one day: 

“I like your play-house very much/^ 

‘‘That’s not a play-house!” they exclaimed. 

*“Well, what is it?” I asked. 

“It’s a house for Mannie to sleep In when he cDmes to 
stay with you!” they replied. 

They frequently questioned me •about my visitors. I 
assumed at first that they* were checking up on their big 
brothers, but then it occurred to me that maybe they were 
checking up on me. One Monday morning Michael 
leaned nonchalantly against my doorpost a^id said,* “So 
you had two men to sec* you yesterday!” 

“Did I ?” I asked. (He wap^quite right.) 

“Sund” said Michael. 

“How do you know?” I s.iid. 

He opened Jiis hand and sho\ycd me two cigarette sluDs 
which he had pici^cd up on my doorstep. He knew I did 
not smoke. 

“WelJ,”«aid I, “can’t one ma«i smoke two cigSrettes?” 

“Tliey’re different brands!” said Michael. 

As the seasons passed I disc^>vercd for myself that a 
woman injhis valley did ijccd a%nan. It^was not a question 
of the superiority of one sex ewer th\j other, but rather of 
the interdependence imposed l^y tke pfimitivc setting. 
Here the sexes were truly complerrjpntary. If IP man 
quarrelled with his wifc3*and left him, he Ifad to have 
another woman from somewhere to take charge df his 
home while he jjid the heavy outdpoBWork. The#e was no 
extra bedroom for hereto sl?ep in.^If a man deserted his 
wife, she had to go and be ‘cook’ to another man in 
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order to get the means to exist. There W2is thus in some 
cases a loose arrangement of relationships. I could not 
bring myself to condemn the way of living as immoral: 
these people had a different heritage from mine and their 
rules of conduct might derive from a tradition where such 
relatioAships were Scceptable. On the other hand, I 
believed in the rightnes^ ef the»moral standards to which I 
subscribed sincerely chough lo wish to hand them on to my 
pupils. The Christian principles which I hoped to trans- 
mit to them musf be inherent in my own way of living. 
Any laxness on my part would discredit my faith in their 
eyes^J these clrildrcn had so few outside contacts that it was 
inevitable that a newcomer would be an object of 
comment. Children in ci\ illation have an opportunity to 
assimilate their values frt^m many sources in the many 
daily contacts they make, but these children had perhaps 
not met a comparable situation before. I’he only ‘un- 
attached female’ among their people was Kitty Ann, an 
aged Indian woman who rode down the valley from time 
to time on a while horses She had no man to fond for her, 
and she still shot her own deer and chopped her own wood. 

It was apparent vhat tlic children 'had problems, how- 
ever. One afternoon I was j^itting beside Viva correcting her 
English exercise. Thqrc wasHi whispered conversation going 
on beside the \Vind(?AV, apd Floyfl suddenly turned round 
and a!£*ed, “Wher^do babies come from, Miss Taylor?'’ 

I assumed that this was 1 question designed to test my 
respbnse rather than a genuine request for information. 

“Whot^old you to irsk^me that question, Floyd ?” I asked. 

“Douglas!” said Floyd; and a ritjole of amusement went 
round the clkss. Viva said : 
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‘‘Babies come from God, don’t they, Miss Taylor?” 
and I replied, “Yes!” and left the matter for the moment. 

As I went on with the marking I was thinking round the 
subject. I recalled that someone had told me that Minnie 
Dunn was about to have a baby. Douglas lived in the 
same house; perhaps he really w^s troubled atout it. 
At break Douglas was chopjDin^ jvood^ so as I passed the 
wood-pile I smiled at him and sfiid, “Well, Douglas! 
Where do babies come fit)m ?” 

He looked up at me and answered,* “I don’t know!” 

So I said, “Viva was right when she said that babies 
come from God, because alHife comes fromiGod. A baby 
grows from a seed : part of the seed is in the father and 
part is in the mother, and dwng the first few months of 
life it grows safe and comforta^blc in the mother’s body. 
Then it is born.” I waited a moment and then asked, 
“Any more questions?’*^ 

“No!” said Bouglas, and returned to his wood- 
chopping. I could only hope that that exolanation would 
suffice for <he present. 

I could not believe that these children Ifving so close to 
nature were unawjfre of the ficts o? mating and birth. 
They pla^^d riotous ganys on fhe moiyitainside, enacting 
the activities of the ranch; strifddling long slender willow- 
wands with a tuft of leaves J^ft oti at the end, they 
galloped about, lashing their fringed-styng tails in Oji« hand 
behind them. When I ra*ig thcfschool bell they fvculd come 
streaming in with merry laughter, saying, for instance: 

“We only branded thj girls, bgt w*' branded^nd ‘cut’ 
[i.e. ‘castrated’] the bciys !” 

I did not like to think that perhaps humaft parenthood 
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meant no more to them than the mating of mare and 
stallion. If enlightenment was needed, it was my job to 
provide it. But any ‘moral training that I gave would be 
based on Christian principles. The source of these is the 
Bible . . . and I was forbidden to ‘expound the Scriptures.’ 

THE SCHOOL-CHlI,E.RrN OF BIG BAR GREEK, 

1948 


The children of Hehry and Afinie: 

Grade 

Marjorie, r 3 years . .... 8 

Ralph, 10 ycais ...... 4 

Viva, 8 years . . . . *3 

Floyd, C years ...... i 

The child? en of Old Johnny /ind Melanie: 

Fred, 14 years . . . h. . *5 

Minnie, 11 years ...... 3 

Arthui, 9 years . . . »• . 2 

The children of Alfie-and Anna: ^ 

Peter, 14 years -4 

Edgar, \ 2 years , . . . . . *5 

Douglas, 9 years ^ . . . .2 

Dieii, 7 years ^ ...... i 

And^fwm the same house^ the ion of Minme Dunn: 

Michot 1 , 1 1 years*' -1 . . . ^ » 4 


Also^ attending until Chri^tmas^from the Circle H Ranch: 
Philip, 13'years . . . . 
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Chapter III 

HALLOWE’EN AND THANKSGIVING 


I WAS now beginning tofhavtf fome^idca of the type of 
children I had to deal with. Theif chief quality was their 
courage: life was hard f(<i them, but I never heard them 
grumble. They all had to get up early*' in the morning — 
especially the Higginboltom*?, who lived so far up the 
valley. Before setting out fof school, they miyA fetch ^ater 
from the creek for the day's needs: if it was wash-day, so 
mucli the worse. They had \^od to chop and animals to 
feed; tlieir horses to catch an»d saddle; their lunches to 
prepare. When they reached school the bigger boys had 
more cliores — chopping wood for the school stove; light- 
ing the fire; filling tlic water-pitcher. The younger ones 
would come and sit in my house, and I used to display 
some new^rticle sometimes, to if they woula*^notice it. 
They never faih d the test ; all of them were very observant 
and their comment quite uniiftiibiteft. 

“Gee!, That’s a littlf cofR*c-pot!’J they would say. 
“Whcrc’d you git it?” Or “Mom’% got a wo2dcii spoon 
just like that!” Or “Scrubbc^l yc«.ir floor, huh?” Or 
“What’d you put those weeds on the tabic for?^ Wild 
flowers were all hveed^’ to Aem, 

There was a majority of males in the valley of about 
ihree to one. j^yfie’s famjly were cjl Kjys, exceptuthe three- 
and four-year-olds, ^ifd since one^woman could not cope 
with all the domestic duties for such a hou^feful, the boys 
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had to be adept, not only at washing-up and cooking, but 
at sewing on buttons and scrubbing floors. After school in 
the afternoons they had to hurry home to their work on the 
ranch — seeding, hoeing, digging potatoes. Labour seemed 
to be ^provided communally for work on their own 
ranched : seed could hot be planted before the middle of 
May because of snow a/Ai frost, but once the spring had 
come the rate of gro^vth was rapid and there would be 
haymaking before the end of Jkne. I'he season travelled 
up the valley ana the youths followed it, knowing that 
they would receive at least board and lodging for their 
help^^and stabling if necessary ibr their horses, and that the 
help would be reciprocated when their own family needed 
it. In November they woul^ still be haying on top of the 
mountain. Besides hay, *.hey grew potatoes and root 
crops, ‘corn’ and cabbages and onions, and oats. Down 
by the river, melons, tomatoes and cucumbers would 
ripen and the orchards were rich with apples and pears 
and crab-apples, and peach plums and prune plums. 
During Jaly and August, -^w^hile the men wcie busy in the 
fields, the women and girls were picking fruit and bottling 
and canning. Ihe wald berries were plentiful: Saskatoon 
berries, which tlie^ children called ‘olallie beiries’; blue- 
berries, choke-cherrif;s anci ‘hooshum’ berries, and the 
mountain sides wei-e ccivered jvith wild strawberries. 
Durirl^ my first week Douglas brought me a bottle of 
what looketi like tomato ketchup find invited me to drink 
it; ht said it was the juice of the ‘hooshum’ berry and 
recommended it higidy^ I tasted.it and hi/i a grimace; it 
tasted of quinine. I sai^l I would pat it away until I was 
really thirsty^ and I set it on a shelf under my table. A 
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few days later the cork blew out halfway across the 
kitchen. But a delicious confection could be made from 
a handful of the berries. You put them into a deep bowl 
with a tablcspoonful of water, pressed them with the back 
of the spoon to squeeze out all the juice, and then whipped 
up the mixture with an egg whis*k, added sugar and 
perhaps a little flavouring, end had a very satisfying meal. 
The froth whipped up higher and higher; I would add a 
few wild strawberries to^akc it pink. 

When it came to working for the vMiitc rancher, the 
people were not so industrious. The rancher’s complaint 
was that he could not depend on them. JuWwhen h^ was 
at his busiest, one of them would come with a story about 
having to take his mother inio the town to the hospital, 
and the rancher, if he was inc^crienccd, would advance 
the man’s pay so that he could produce the necessary 
taxi-fare, with the injunction to him to return himself the 
next morning. lJ«ually, the Indian would not turn up 
again for a week or more, having had a spree in town. 
For the natives, money was a commodity that 'vvas hard 
to come by. When Young Alfie had to cbme out to the 
valley for the wint^jr, he left his hoise in town; in the 
spring he^went back to t)ic town to work for three months 
to pay for his horse’s keep. The Indians also kept cattle. 
At the time of the rattle sales these -'verc'' driven for forty 
miles to be shipped for beef. At such and a^ler the 

hunters had been in th^^ vallPy, the people had plenty of 
money. Then they could lay in a supply of foodstuffs *from 
town. Dick came to school one day-md said: “Dad came 
home in a truck last aighO’with seven hundred dollars’ 
worth of groceries, and all the bills said, ‘Tiiank you’ !” 
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It was a couple of weeks after the beginning of term 
before Pete put in an appearance. I watched him as he 
came towards my cabin door, a slim, leisurely lad with an 
oval, olivc-coloured face and almond-shaped eyes. His 
face was expressionless; I could not decide whether this 
was due to reserve and secrecy, or whether he was of a 
passive disposition. I soon foui^d that he had a somewhat 
puckish sense of humetjr. I had written on the blackboard, 
‘Handwriting’, preparatory to a lesson to the little ones 
on the subject. Ptter stood up, politely indicating that 
he wished to say something. 

there sach a thing as ‘frotwiiting’ ?” he asked. 

I had been worried that morning because I had had 
difRculty over the water. Water from the creek for my 
domestic needs flowed tlimugh an ‘irrigation ditch’ into 
a wooden, box-shaped pipe, from which it flowed directly 
into my pail; it was easier and less dangerous for me to 
put my pail under the spout of w^ater thpn to lower it into 
the waters of the creek. Nick had warned me that as 
winter approached ice would form at (he entrance to the 
ditch and my pipe would cease to flow. Then I should 
have to go right down to the cic c k for ^/ater . This morning 
I had found the irrigatioiuditch dry, and 1 wjs puzzled. 
It was too early in the yc\ir for ice. Pete was my oldest 
pupil, so 1 appealed to him. 

“Will you have a look at my irrigation ditch?” I said 
to him, “and see it you can find rout why the water has 
dried up.” 

“Surel’v’ said Pete,rand he w^ent off down the trail. In a 
few minutes he was back agaih. 

“Want mato fix it?” he said. 
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^^Can vou fix it?” I asked. 

‘‘Sure! Got a shovel?” 

He took the spade and the axe with him and I did not 
see him again that morning. ‘Well, I asked for it,’ I thought 
‘I suppose he’s lying on his back somewhere in t^ sun.* 

When afternoon school was over find the children had 
gone home, I took my paiis dowji the trail and found to 
my great satisfaction that ^hc w^lcr in the irrigation 
ditch was flowing abundantly. Putting my pails down, I 
went to sec how the problem had bccn^solved. I followed 
the course of the ditch right back to the creek, struggling 
through the undergrowth well as I coul^ Appait^ntly 
the water had been escaping down side-channels. Pete 
had cut do\vn a tree to blo<^ one channel, and built a 
wall of mud across another, so liaising the level of water in 
my ditch to a point at whith the flow could be resumed. 
It seemed to me that this use c^l'his knowledge was more 
significant as a jpjide to his iiilelligence than were the 
results of artificial standardised tests wliich had no 
reference to his background. 

I never knew where Pete was living. II? had spent the 
summer months wcirking with Ms mcRlicr, Anna, picking 
fruit in tljc Okanagan galley .•Anna was separated from 
Alfie, and Pete did not stay in Allje’s houset^ld, as his 
brothers did. He w^is ‘inpbilc,’ since kc lAd a horse which 
W'as exclusively his — a fleets little bjast referred^o by 
Pete as his ‘strawberry Hoan’.f^rcd, my other teenage boy, 
also had his own horse: I knew that these boys loved«their 
horses, but Frjd made^i very rgveiiling remark on one 
occasion. I was talkii^ abbut va^es in life and 1 said, 
“What might a man love more than he ioved God?” 
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expecting someone to reply, ‘Money’ or Tower.’ 
Fred said promptly, “His horse!” 

Fred was late in starting the term because he had been 
out with the hunters. The hunting season opened on 
Septeijjber ist, and Johnny and his family of boys were in 
great demand as guides. Though Fred was only fourteen 
years old, he knew how-to tr^^ck game. His first composi- 
tion read : 

Tn my summer holidays I went hunting across the 
river. The first three days we never saw anything and 
on the fou(;tJi day we got a^moose. On the fifth day we 
got a deer and a moose. It snowed one inch. Then 
tracking was easy and wcvsaw eight does.’ 

His mother, Melanie, who was pure Indian, was 
determined that Fred should have book-learning, too, 
and so he came reluctantly to school, d felt that he had 
much to offer in recounting his own native knowledge, 
and took pains to give him the means of expression. 

To me one horse was much the same as another, but to 
the children they were as different as people. They could 
identify them by name when thfy were just n:[ere specks 
on the mountainside, ^Somei»ody looking out of the window 
in school woulu say^ “There’s Joe going up Big Bar 
Mouiatain!” and if I asked, “How do you know it’s 
Joe?” the answer would bej “I cad tell him by his horse,” 
When they rode to school they would generally leave 
the horse free to gra5e,jsince if they put jjim in the barn 
they would need hay^Jor him. \\^hcn they came out of 
school to ga^home, they would scan the slopes for their 
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mount, and often have to cross the creek and take a long 
walk up the mountain to catch him, 

I found this new environment a stimulating professional 
challenge. What ought to be my aim in setting ouf to 
teach these children ? There was no cjuestion of prej^aring 
them for a competitive sqholaijpliJp examination or of 
equipping them for occupatidh in industry. In this remote 
valley the educational sysjcm could be a purely cultural 
one, devised to enable life to be lived at its best. My basic 
aim would be to make the children articulate, to train 
them to think and enable J:hein to comiAunicate ^leir 
thoughts. But fluency of thought is only acliicved in 
conditions of freedom ; the rigid demands of a Programme 
of Studies might prove an obstacle. The children were 
already too much accustomed to work under direction, 
distrusting their own initiative. They demanded to know, 
TIow many spellings to learn/ ‘rtow many pages to read,’ 
‘How many sums to work,’ instead of going on as far as 
they could.. 

The two Grade 2 children, repeating the tfw^ork a second 
time, were really r^itarded, Arthur, i^ged nine, was a 
replica of his brother Ficd. Vtyy shy in class, he spoke 
seldom, and if I asked him a |j[ufestioii'‘repIied jerkily, as 
briefly as possible. He was in a i ^mplcto- muddle about 
arithmetic, though he could reAd. Douglas was a,. most 
endearing little boy, chip fly 031 account of th^ charming 
smile which lit up his features from time to time. He*was 
very practical, very independent, aqd fall of i(Jeas. He 
was also ‘naughty,’ in he rebelled against authority. 
1 was surorised to finti that he couid not write one word. 
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though he could read haltingly. I decided that what was 
needed with Douglas was a focal point of interest, and 
this I found by accident. For the last period of the after- 
noon I would often read to the children while they drew 
pictures of their life and interests in their ‘scribblers.’ 
I was debating wha^ I should read to follow Uncle TorrCs 
Cabin when someone llnt^^mc 4 cupy of the tall talcs about 
Paul Bunyan, the 'giant logg^or. These seemed to me to be 
just the right sort of folk-tales f9r Canadian cliildrcn, and 
I tried them ok my pupils. The stories were much 
appreciated, especially by Pete, Michael and Douglas. 
One day Douglas surprised ,fne by announcing that he 
was going to write a composition — and he set about it 
forthwith. He was a little boy who tackled his difficulties 
with determinatiorl. He followed me round asking every 
other minute, “How do you spell . . , and then making 
his own suggestion as to how to spell the word, which was 
generally right. His composition tuf^ned out to be a 
reproduction of one of the Paul Bunyan stories — the one 
in which Paul’s wife copies to the logging capip to visit 
him and drops-hcr false teeth in the lake, and Paul rescues 
them for her by lo\\teringri roast chicl^cn into the water, so 
that the teeth bite on it an^ arc brought up to the surface. 

Arthur was always fidjjling with a pencil, but if I 
strolled down the rpom past his desk he would cover up 
his WQrk with his arms afnd blush to his cars. One day I 
gently rerryaved his arms a?^d sa\^^ that he was drawing a 
scert^ with horses with such sensitivity and skill that I 
sought for a bigger, surface for him to work on. There 
were no large sheets of pap^r the school, but in my 
house the wqll between the kitchen and the bedroom was 
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covered with cream paper. One afternoon I invited 
Arthur to paint a picture on this wall, to show me what 
life in the valley was like at his home. I. left him there with 
a tiny paint-box containing four colours and two thin 
little brushes. When I went into my house after schoo) flie 
result took my breath away. 

Dick was seven years old. 0?5i the very first day of 
school I looked across from tlie winciows of my house at 
lunch-time and was horrified to sec Dick at the wood-pile 
\\ilh the axe. I dared not shout to him for fear of precipi- 
tating the accident that I feared would happen. So I 
stepped outside and called t(# Edgar, Ids elabr brotheA 

“Can you get the axe from Dick?” I asked in a half- 
whisper. 

Edgar looked at me. “Sure !” h# said. ’‘Do you want it ?” 

“Oh, I don’t want it,” I said, “but 1 tliought he might 
hurt himself!” 

Edgar laughed. “|Well, he has to chop the kindling at 
home,” he said. 

So Dick, and even Floyd, conjfinued to use tk*e little 
hand axe; they were very sensible in its us^. They liked 
to chop piles of kinciling from which they would make 
model corrals and ranch buildings. Dick was a Higgin- 
bottom, and thus practical minded— ^slower in response 
than Floyd, because he ^consiaered j, iii^tter from all 
angles before making a comment. Floyd’s drawings 
revealed the vitality and epontjneity ol^his mirjd, and he 
was liable to come out with any sort of remark; the strange 
thing was that he found great difliculty^n learning Jo read. 
He could write a little^ coniposidou while he was still 
struggling with the pre-primers in reading. 
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Both these children in Grade i took easily to arith- 
metic. I ordered some cards for teaching number com- 
binations which were like dominoes, and the two little 
boys worked many sums with these. One day Dick came 
oitt and asked if they could have the box of cardboard 
money. I gave it to*him, and went on with the lesson I was 
giving to some of the btbers. 4ifter a time, pleased with the 
application with VHch th^ Grade i pupils were working, 
I commended their industry to the rest of the class. Just 
then Floyd called out in a piping little voice: 

“Miss Taylor! I won two dollars!” 

P said, puzzled while the class burst out 

laughing. 

“They’re gambling!” said Edgar. 

Michael was hdfder to understand than the other boys 
were. He was one of the sons of Minnie Dunn, who was 
acting as housekeeper to Alfie Higginbottom. He and his 
mother came from the Pacific coast, ard were of a different 
tribe from the others, and it was obvious that Michael felt 
his isolation. He was not so ready to share as were the 
others. He worked in a different way, finding it necessary 
to leave his scat ffequci tly and stroll round to Ralph or 
Pete, who were in the snme grade. I watched this rest- 
lessness, wondering if he went to find out the answers to 
his sums, but tiic children were all much too independent 
to c'^eat; they even reschted it if I helped them with their 
work. AP they rTeeded v*as that I should explain the 
method to them and then leave them to work it out. I 
found finally that ^he best stimulant to Michael was to 
achieve an ‘A’; after that ht Would work like a house on 
fire. He wrs mischievous, too, like^Pete, but his mischief 
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tended to have a little malice in it sometimes. He was very 
sensitive, cloaking it by an appearance of being ‘hard- 
boiled' : when I had occasion to chastise him, I would give 
him the added punishment of fetching me a pail of water 
fiom the creek, so that his tears could be spent down ^ilere 
and not before the others. He was ver^ slow in everything 
he did, and at first he produted nojhing^artistic. This was 
perhaps partly because he was alway? too much absorbed 
in the story I was reading while they sketched. The others 
would be busily scribbling away while Michael sat wide- 
eyed waiting for the denouement of the stor^. 

One afternoon while I wsft reading there ^emed t8 be 
something going on at Pete's desk; the other children 
gradually left their own seats ind congregated Xhere. As 
they were quiet and appeared b«sy, I made no comment, 
but at the end of the period I said, “What have you all 
been doing ?” and they brought forward a corporate model 
which they had ’#ecn making out of Plasticene and 
bits of twigs and corrugated paper from the chalk-box 
and so on. It represented a log house with corral^ horses 
and cattle; duck-pond and ducks; squirrels *and dogs and 
cats. The ‘ducks’ we#e the corpsd^ of bRie-bottle flies they 
had found /)n the window-sill; 6ne dog^carried a duck in 
its mouth. I was so delighted t^ith the spontaqj:ity and 
vitality of this model that I pmmplJr/ ofdercd clay (in 
powder form) and thenceforth they^ spent their “^dd 
minutes modelling clay tiorsc^ the best of wMch I kept 
in my cabin on a special shelf which went all rofind 
my walls. The jyocessioi^ of clay hg^res (unfortiinatcly, 
not fired) thus streanjinK roiJnd mi" walls gave me much 
pleasure. 
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Ralph was a year younger than Michael, but in the 
same Grade with Michael and Pete. He was weak in 
reading, like his little brother, Floyd; this was partly 
because he found it necessary to mouth the spelling of a 
ne^ word before he could pronounce it. He considered 
that since ‘Dad,’ wAo had only had three years of school- 
ing in his life, was now abk'to ‘beat the teacher,’ it was 
highly unnecessary Tor him to waste the best years of his 
life at school, but under an as. umption of indifference he 
was anxious to ao well. His failures at times were due to 
the nervous excitability of his temperament, but he had to 
a marked degree that spoils neity of expression which I 
was so keen to preserve in these children. Ilis little clay 
horses seemed to^be aliv^ —tossing their manes in the 
wind, or lying contentedly in the sunshine, or galloping 
down the mountain. Once, in my ignorance, I ventured to 
criticise one of his horses: 1 thought it looked a little short 
in the back. The artist in him Wi i outraged. “No!” 
he exclaimed indignantly. “That’s a young stallion, and 
he’s showing off to his ^ ^d woman!” 

Viva and iClinnie wcic in Grade 3. Viva was only eight 
years old; she Wtiis inklligent and capable, and had a 
mind of her own. Given' the right training and environ- 
ment, she would have lade an excellent teacher; in 
view of the scarcit^^ of women in the valley, she was more 
liktiy to become a mother. She w^ould ride round to 
see me aucr school, she lodc bareback and was always 
ready to offer me a ride. Ihe first time she did this, I 
though' to myself, “If an eight- vear-old ran ride without a 
saddle, so can I.” So I ac^^epted her offer. I found the 
marc’s back very round and very slippery, but I kept my 
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seat successfully as she ambled across the sage. As soon 
as she came to the road she broke into a canter, and I 
sprawled in the dust. The horse stopped at once and 
looked round at me as much as to say, ‘What on earth 
are you doing down there ?’ After this I was aware o^y 
own limitations and did not venture to ildc without a saddle. 

Minnie was a lovely girl,*prcUy^to look at, with dark 
eyes, tanned cheeks and long, silky bl<fck hair. She was old 
for her grade because shot had had to miss attendances 
through ill-health, having been at cfhe time under 
observation for tuberculosis. She was not so quick at her 
school work as oil her Viv# or Marjorie, ^ut she Vas 
artistic, like her little brother, Arthur. Minnie was the 
only one of my pupils at Big Bai Creek with whoip I could 
feel that my affection was rirciprocated. The others 
seemed to set out to cinph<isisc that there was a gulf 
between us — w^hether because I.w^as English or because 
I was w^hitc or me«t*ly because I v\as the schoolteacher, 
I did not know. I always hoped that a relationship of 
conlidcnce would be established IwlAvecn us, but the boys 
especially maintained an attitude of indifference. 

1 regarded Marjorte as the ‘H^ad Gitl,’ but this was of 
no signific£yi'^e to 'cr. Lov^dty t(f school, which is such 
a feature of the English eduwiionol tradition^ was a 
concept outside the expeiiencc of thes* chfldren. Nobody 
coveted the job of Monitor: when I as^ed for volunteers 
to clean the blackboard Saily, fhc first point to^be settled 
was: How much pay was offeicd for doing it? This teok 
me by surprise, ^but I was much i-ioro shocks later 
when, finding that thc«scho8l rtp ^lations required that 
the flag (at tliat time the Union Jack) shoulc>be hoisted 
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every day school was in session, I asked who would like 
to undertake the task. “How much do we get for it?” 
they asked, and I said angrily that if they were not proud 
to be given the honour of hoisting their country’s flag I 
wScfeJfi do it myself. 

But whenever visitors were coming to the school I could 
always depend on !^frjonv to work thoroughly and 
unobtrusively to mjfke thc^school look as nice as possible. 
The boys carried the water fr®m the creek, but Marjorie 
bore the main bl unt of the scrubbing; and scrubbing and 
mopping that school floor was no light job, especially in 
wiifter. Majjorie never left ^ zr work in the middle to go 
out and have fun. It was the same on the night of the 
party: she was a most courteous hostess, handing round 
sandwiches and cakes and coffee, and seemingly taking no 
thought for herself. What I found disappointing was that 
she would not accept responsibility in school, and she was 
apt to come out with rcmaiks to the effect that her father 
was going to take her away from Big Bar Creek and send 
her to ^ ‘proper* school in the town. • 

Edgar was** more white in appearance than the other 
Higginbottoms, dkid hiftl the family characteristic of a 
sense of humour. His ^intere^ts, however, ;wcre more 
‘whitc-^llar’ than lany o€ the other children’s. It was his 
ambition to wbrk #n the store .at Jesmond. As he was in 
Grhde 5 at the a|je of twelve, he was of average ability, 
and there*vvas no reason wSy he s'hould not achieve his aim. 

As the days becatm^ shorter ^nd the outdoor work had 
to cease early in the ^eveniifg, I be^an to have visitors — 
lads who \^elcomed a way to kill time and a chance to 
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look me over. My most regular visitors were Cecil and 
Young Alfie (not Alfie Higginbottom), and they would 
experiment with my typewriter and drink coffee while I 
marked books. If I had time to talk, I would IcU them 
about England, or ask them to tell me stories of ^ir 
hunting adventures. I showed them m;f photograph album, 
in which I had pasted pictures of people ijj the valley; some 
of these I had labelled ‘Cowboys’ an?l some ‘Indians.’ 

In school about this tim% I became aware of an under- 
current of antagonism: remarks woulcf be made with 
regard to ‘crazy Englishmen’, and little Dick surprised 
me by saying that if he wen^to England he v^ould “sfloot 
every Englishman he saw.” At last I said, “What is the 
matter, children?” 

There was a hostile silcnccji Then Viva said, “You 
called us ‘Indians’!” I remembered the photograph 
album. I did not know Row I had transgressed. 

“Well, you arc Ildians!” I said. 

“We’re white!” they all replied. 

“But you«are part Indian,” I sitid. 

“We’re white V they repeated. 

“If I were part feidian,” I s^id wtth some heat, ‘T 
should be proud of it!’' 

“We arc; but we’re white,” ihey ii^sisted. 

I then told them that English x.hildtcn thought Indian 
children were wonderful, and that m^ former pupiif^in 
England were thrilled tc^hear%bout them and^their skill 
with horses and as hunters. I told them that no children 
I had ever taugly^ had hd^ the gifts ^liat they hart: their 
clay horses for instance, tverc Threat I';pis of beauty; their in- 
dependence and resourcefulness filled me with Sdmiration; 
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they had a knowledge of woodcraft and natural history 
which it would take a city boy a lifetime to acquire — and 
in time we became friends again. 

I had had evidence of their resourcefulness in the way 
tnefi*- dealt with, and solved, problems which entirely 
balked my ‘superiof’ intelligence. The first time I wanted 
to refill the fount of pv/ ^aiolinc lamp, I found to my 
annoyance that the\)nly funnel I possessed was too thick 
in the stem to go into the opkening. Ralph was passing 
and he said coifversationally, ‘Tilling your lamp?” 

“I can’t fill it,” I said. “The funnel is too big.” 

Ralph trif^ the funnel and then said, ‘‘Got a pitcher?” 

I fetched the only jug I had. This was also too big in the 
spout, and he discardedt.il. He looked round, saw an 
empty tin can which li had put outside for disposal, 
fetched the axe from the wood-pile, hammered the lip 
of the can into a narrow spout Vith the back of the axe 
— and filled my lamp with ease. t 

I had had to ask the School Board for one or two desks, 
as theili were none big*enough for my old(T«boys. These 
came out oit the Stage I’ruck, and suffered in their 
switchback jouriK*/, one^of them getting broken. The cast- 
iron leg was in two pic*^es. T^his was a nuisance, as it 
would ^kc so longito gettanother. 

“Want me lb futil?” asked Pete, and I replied, “Now, 
Petfe! You can’t yend cast iron!” 

“Sure ^e can,” said Pe^e; arRl he and Fred proceeded 
to •make a splint out of thick wood and bind it to the 
brokermpart of theiieg with some thick ^ence-wire, which 
they hammered right^into Ac wcod. Fred held the blade 
of the axe flat underneath while Pete hammered against it. 
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In spite of their insistence that they were white, the 
children of Big Bar Creek had at least one quality which 
was an obvious inheritance from their Indian forebears: 
that was the capacity to disappear. Out of doors, of 
course, they could merge into the landscape in thciLtJiink 
of an eye, yet even indoors they cofald efface themselves 
in a way that mystified me. One day I was sitting in 
front of the class with Floyd stantling by my left side 
while I helped him wit> his reading. Ralph came out 
from his desk with a question about the problem he was 
working, and when I turned back to Floyd he had dis- 
appeared. I looked towaieJs Floyd’s desk; he wai* not 
there. I looked behind me; he was not there. “Did 
Floyd go out?” I asked, and Michael answered, “Maybe.” 

I waited a while and got on«with something else. Then 
I sent Douglas to the toilet to tell Floyd to hurry up. He 
came back and said, “Me’s not^hcre!” 

“Well, where isrtie?” 1 asked. 

“Under your desk?” suggested Arthur. 

I looked there in vain. The oiass was quietly Enjoying 
the joke. 

“Now, where isiie?” I denfanded at last, and Floyd 
came out from bcliind tj^e waste-paper basket. 

One afternoon, when all th« wdnejows were o^en wide, 
there came a knock at the door and^I vfent to answer it. 
I stepped outside for a moment 'to speg^k to the mcsstfflger, 
and when I went indoefrs thclroom was empt^. I assumed 
that the children had gone out through the windowsp and 
I took the be4 and rang it vigorously. Thenpithey all 
emerged from behindt cupboardj^ and under desks. On 
another occasion four of the boys failed to cc^hxe back into 
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school after the morning break. When assured that they 
were not down by the creek, I searched the room for them. 
In one dark corner. there was a home-made table with a 
shelf underneath it : I barely glanced at this, knowing that 
if aiJyone was hidden there his feet would show. At last I 
ordered the boys tcf come out from their hiding-place, 
and the four of them tumbled out from under the table, 
where they had been Abided together like jack-knives. 

But when Pete disappeared before ray very eyes 1 began 
to feel that thc^joke was being carried too far. The 
children were busy on various activities out of doors, and 
Pete •had undertaken to makc^^a mail-box for me, so that 
if the School Trustee, or any one with a message for the 
school, was passing by on^^the road they could leave a 
note in the box instead of «oming all the way down to the 
school. With his usual resourcefulness, he had ensured 
the completion of the box whbn I had taken it for 
granted that it could not be finished, ^e wanted hinges 
for the lid, but I had no hinges. Had I a piece of leather, 
perhapsf No; I had notleather. So he went across to a 
deserted shack; rummaged in the rubbish till he found a 
worn-out moccasin^ cut Strips out of the moose-hide of 
which it was made, and us«d thcpi for hinges. AQer he had 
returned, I was standing outside the school door while he 
was working at J caipenter’s berv:h just inside. He put his 
heat^out of the open door and said, “Fve finished the 
mail-box, Miss Taylor!’’ 

I^eaid, “Right, Pete. I’ll come and look at it,” and I 
went int§i the school# T^he finished box \^Jls on the bench 
and I exclaimed with pleasure — hut^ there was no sign of 
Pete. I iook§d behind the few pieces of furniture, but he 
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was nowhere to be seen. He could not have gone out 
through the windows without being seen by me. I looked 
round again: I began to have a funny feeling down my 
spine. Then I looked up. Pete was balancing on the 
narrow edge of the open door, crouching like an Iifcfian 
ancestor who might have been hiding from a Paleface. 
The upturned corners of his m^ijtk ajid the slant of his 
almond eyes indicated his delight inlhe success of his trick. 

I was happy to find that with such i small group one 
could run the school as a mother runs her family — 
allowing freedom of movci#cnt and of conversation dliring 
recreative lessons, and requiring silence only when the 
child or his neighbour w^as wouking on^omethin^ demand- 
ing concentration. My fundanental aim was to enable 
the children to express their ideas fluently, and I began 
by encouraging the dfawing of pictures. At first they 
wanted to be diiftcted, and would ask how much to 
‘measure,’ and what to draw. I introduced pattern so 
that they (sould enjoy using colour, and they w(Tuld ask, 
“What colour should I do the middle tfit?” or “How 
many times shall I ncpeat this rdw?” cind 1 would answer, 
“Well, wjiat colour do^you ^lunk goes well with the 
border?” or “Are you going tor put anything bc^een the 
rows?” — encouraging thtm to use thtiir dwn judgment. 

I was still rather worried ^about^ the PrograrrirTtf^of 
Studies, I wanted to h& loyaP to the educatiAhal system 
under which I was serving, but I was not sure thert in 
following the r^ommen^ations of tke Guide to ike Currie-^ 
ulum I should be openimg th% d >or^to a fuller life for these 
particular children. At last I wrote to the Department of 
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Education in Victoria, stating my views and asking if I 
was proceeding on the right lines. I was much relieved 
to receive the following letter from the Assistant Super- 
intendent of Education. 

“Dear Miss Tavlor, — I have read your letter with 
interest and admiration for /our insight into the part 
which environmcnc plays in equipping a child to score 
highly on the ordinary schalastic test. You are very 
right in ignoring the results of the ordinary intelligence 
test and in providing materials of instruction which 
take into consideration the ^backgrounds of your pupils 
and their needs.” 

After this I could Larw on with my own ideas and 
principles with a clear conscience. During the lovely 
autumn afternoons the children would suggest work that 
could be done out of doors, and if thetr suggestions were 
sensible and constructive I would give them freedom to 
implcmtnt them. They were full of ideas: some would fill 
old pails wdth iand from a shallow patch of the cieek, and 
carry it up to make afr outdoor s^nd-table for Floyd 
and Dick. Some were making a garden: the tumbleweed 
was gettmg out of hand a«d needed attention, and there 
was much else'co be done. Dcuiglas brought up violet 
r&dft from the banks of the creek and planted them on the 
north side (tf my cabin; therf built hn elaborate ‘snow-shed’ 
ovep them. Some of the boys gathered up the old tin cans 
which Ulcered the site and flattened them^eady for burial. 


We were ktill troubled in school by the pack-rats. The 
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boys insisted that we must set traps in order to get rid of 
them. They played havoc with school materials : anything 
left uncovered was in danger. Chalks would be carried 
off, erasers, pencils, even scissors, and in their place we 
would find little heaps of dead matches or bits oi^old 
orangc-pecl or stale bread from undrf the floor-boards. If 
I put a bowl of rose-hips anti autwgin leaves on my desk it 
would be despoiled overnight — stripped right down to the 
level of the water and the dtbris scattered all over the place. 

The first time wc set a trap it disappeared. Michael 
found it a few days later down in the bush : it contained a 
rat’s leg. Next time wt iiaitPd the trap to tfi^ floor. A^gain 
we caught nothing but a rat’s leg. At this I forbade the 
children to set the trap again, •but Ed^ar said he knew a 
method by w^hich we could catch the whole rat. He 
spread newspaper inside the trap, because, he said, rats 
like to walk on newspaper, and# he laid a piece of stove- 
pipe leading towaMs the tiap because rats like running 
through tunnels. The next morning the thrice-caught 
rat was sitting in the trap cilivc, 4ield by a hind iPg. The 
boys opened the trap and the rat made a iTidcous bid for 
freedom, darting oift and trying to rt!n on its two hind 
legs. The 5"ont legs were ij^errly*stumps^ After that we had 
a different routine. The boys act thotrap befor^leaiving 
school in the afternoon- Then, a few ftiinStes after dark I 
went across to the school with my torjh, carrying afSlTa 
lump of wood. The rat, ifewly Caught, would b# struggling 
in the trap, and it was my job to hit it until it was dead. 
It took me som^ time afterwards calm my levolting 
stomach, and I left the^ carcase to^bc disposed of by the 
boys in the morning. 



Chapter IV 

HUNTING SEASON 

T he week-enjis w^rc periods of silence and refresh- 
ment. In spite o5 the isolation, I found the life satisfy- 
ing. In the daytime I would ‘Kft up mine eyes unto the 
hills,’ where big ^hite clouds in a blue sky bumped along 
the rim of the mountain ranges, and at night I watched 
the Shadow 9 f the mountains to the slope opposite retreat 
before the rising moon, and listened to the distant barking 
of the coyotes floating acrass the valley. 

I spent singing hours ^beautifying my cabin. All the 
rough woodwork in the kitchen — shelves, cupboards, 
bench, chairs, table — I painted \Vith white enamel paint. 
I had ordered green-sprigged white nfuslin from Clinton, 
and the little girls measured my windows and cut out and 
made iTp dainty curtains. The pans and lids gleamed on 
the pan-shelf,* and on the white table the bowl of snow- 
berries, rose-hips,* choftc-cherrics &,nd autumn leaves 
made a pool of delight. ^Bv^cry pme 1 opened tjie door to 
coiif6 i^jto my hou.%3 I feit welcomed. But not, alas! by 
human compamonsiiip. I some limes yearned to have my 
fn?hds drop in, bi^* they were far, far away. The ranchers’ 
wives in the valley made \\o soAal advances; I had not 
evai a dog or a cat for company. So 1 developed the habit 
of talking to mysetf. I plannj^d the c^ecoration of my 
bedroom: this in deeg cream paint — to match the plain 
wood of tlfc chest of drawers — and dark, stained floor. 
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In my imagination, I polished the floor till it shone like a 
mirror: little did I think that in the spring it would be 
graced by the tawny skin of a cougar, 

October 31st is Hallowe’en, and traditionally the 
children’s festival in Canada. We must have a part/,*or 
course. But when I discussed it with the children they 
told me that any party at> the .‘Sdioolhouse’ would be 
attended by the whole popufhtion tTie valley and its 
environs. So I let them wri|e invitations to nil their friends 
at> an exercise in correct letter- wri ting, ^nd on the day 
before the party we carried out all the desks on to the 
hill side and scrubbed an4 mopped the School. I •had 
ordered a quantity of fireworks from Ashcroft, and two 
cases of ‘pop’ for sale, and th^se were delivered by the 
Stage the week before the cveijt. Two of the older boys 
were to act as barmen, and excitement was intense. There 
was much preoccupation with tlje making of masks, and 
lanterns were contrived from pumpkins and empty syrup 
tins. 

As the cUy approached I beqp.mc rather ncii^us: I 
did not know how to entertain adults in <his sort of a 
community, and I W6)ndcrcd if I fhouldihave to cope with 
drunkenness or hooliganism. 1 li#id sent an invitation, as a 
matter of*courtesy, to tlie ScJ^dol |lcftird Secretajati n i ff 
Ashcroft, but that was only a gcstiTCigio <Sne would want 
to make that journey just for an Evening party. Howe^i^ 
when I was eating my usual folitary supper around six 
o’clock, I heard a sudden fanfare on claxon horns ajad 
my cabin was lit ^p with the glare from the headlamps of 
two cars as they swept dgwn from the road on to the trail. 
They drew up at niy door in tie darknea, and out 
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tumbled an incredible number of people: Mr. and Mrs. 
Mattick and their small daughter; John anci their two 
children; the Prinpipal of the Ashcroft school with his 
wife and two little boys, and three young girl teachers. 
T^ty had been driving since three o’clock and had had no 
meal. Now they su.ged into my kitchen carrying boxes 
and baskets and caruboard dishes, and in a few seconds 
they were all hard a*, work outtering rolls, opening tins of 
beans, frying sausages and eggs and tomatoes, making 
coffee. Nick and John were both six-footers, and their 
ten-gallon hats brushed the ceiling. All available seating 
accommodation was put into^^use, supplemented by logs 
from the wood-pile — and anyone who could not find 
a seat sat on the floor otj^on somebody’s knee, or just 
stood up. 

The schoolchildren were now arriving, and into the 
patch of light cast by jthe windows would flit strange 
apparitions, shrouded in garments m^Je out of old sacks, 
and carrying their ghoulish lanterns. The little visitors, 
who hid been warned to watch out for the Hallowgoons 
and ghosties, skipped about with shrieks of delicious 
terror, taking refuge in the cabin whe,u the cxciLcmcnt was 
too intense. 

iViI^st the party begafi. The lads who had long left 
school joined Withn gusto in tfie unsophisticated singing 
'Ifatiies which to me speh a children’s parly; spurred and 
hatted, in their gayest necC.crchicTs, they pranced up and 
do?>vn to play ‘The Grand Old Duke of York’ and, ‘Oranges 
and Lqpions’ and f^Nuts in May.’ Thjf barmen did a 
roaring trade with the pop, and y^cn they had sold out — 
as it was Kow quite dark — we all went out on to the 
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mountainside to watch the fireworks, “Oohs!” and 
“Aahs!” reverberated as the rockets whizzed skywards or 
the cascades of goldm sparks fell from the spinning 
wheels, and every child had two or three sparklers to 
twirl round for himself. 

The next event was supper. Mrs. Mattick had brought 
an enormous iced rake as light ^s tnistledown, and the 
ranchers’ wives had sent chocfllatc ic«d cakes and apples 
and candies, and the chiidren’s mothers had brought 
chicken sandwiches and more iced cakfcs and cookies. 
They made coffee in a pail on the stove in my house and 
brought it ov(t to the schooi When the pafty was in«lull 
swing, our town visitors had to say goodbye, but no 
one else seemed to have any intention of moving, so I 
racked my brains for some oth^r forin^of entertainment. 
Had 1 but known it, all they wanted was to dance — to 
twirl madly in squaie dances ajl night long. This dis- 
covery came later. As it was, I hit 011 the idea of shadow 
play. We draped a sheet over the archway at the back of 
the room aiyi put the lamps behiijd it: then the otaildrcn 
performed actions in mime dose to the siieet and the 
audience guessed w^gio they weitf anik what they were 
doing. This caused groat amiifi( merit, and the people 
were reluctant to go home, even alter nfldnight. 

There w^as a thin silver edge ol i tonight the riders 
home, and I stood at my door KsteniM to the reredii-r^^ 
drum of hoof-beats on lire catth road, grate&l for the 
success oi our first party. 

Towards the end ol Of lot^r I bad received an invita- 
tion to attend the ‘Teachers’ Convention’ to bciheld at the 
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end of the following week in the city of Kamloops. This 
was an occasion not to be missed, as it would provide an 
opportunity for m,e to meet my colleagues in the teaching 
profession and to become acquainted with the representa- 
tives of the Department of Education in the area. But 
there were difficuhies to be overcome. Teachers wishing 
to attend the convehtion we^e auti-orised to close school 
on the Thursday afxrnoon, but I should need to close on 
the Wednesday, so that I could travel to Clinton on the 
Stage Truck on Thursday afternoon. The fare from 
Jesmond was $2, whereas to arrange for a taxi to fetch 
me would cok $15. I shoulc*- in any case have to have a 
taxi down tlie valley on my return on the Sunday. 

I found that Kcimloops was about 120 miles away. It 
was a beautiful city, all green and gold with the fall 
colourings, and during my brief stay there I was much 
impressed by the demeanour of the High School pupils 
and the line buildings of the scliooh^ in which the Con- 
vention was held. During my fust week at Big Bar Creek 
I had asked the children to write a composition on, ‘What 
I hope to do when I Grow Up,” and I had been appalled 
by the poverty of their^ideas. Marjorie’s aim was to be a 
cook to a man who had 10 one to look after him. Edgar’s 
'^uion was to sc’^ve m the store at Jesmond.' Ralph had 
written : 

‘Wh..n I grow up I shall get married and have lots of 
- kids to feed my chickens and herd my cattle.’ 

But if they had never seen'a hi'jh school, of course they 
had no an.bition to attend one ! How I wished they were 
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with me at Kamloops! On the second day of my visit I 
went shopping — a forgotten delight — and bought some 
folkweave material in cream and brown and green to 
make a bedspread, and curtains to drape my hanging 
wardrobe and my bedroom doorway, so that I had 
plenty to occupy me on my return, especially as I had no 
machine and must do all ihb scwjn^ by hand. 

Early in Novembei I was*nolif td that the School 
Medical Officer would b§ visiting us on Tuesday for 
routine medical examinations of the sch(^lchildren, and 
to give inoculations and vaccinations to pre-school-age 
children. He was also goii«g to perform 9 ny necessary 
denial treatment. The children were quite excited at the 
thought of having their teeth pylled: not one of thefti was 
afraid. Snow had fallen the pre^ous day, but on the day 
of the medical examination it had turned to slush, with 
mist in the atmosphere— ♦just like; an English winter day. 
This made driving difficult and it was after 2 p.m. before 
the doctor’s car arrived. I had my house snug, with kettles 
full of hot wiater on the stove, and^the children wotstover 
to the doctor in turn. In school the coming ^md going was 
likely to disorganise the timc-tabl?, so Icead a story to the 
remains of the class. When scl^ol was over, the doctor 
was still busy: my kitchen waj^ hun^nflng with ac^y^\^;. 
The nurse, dressed in sweaters and ski^paffts, was admin- 
istering injections; half-dressed •children were spittL^^ 
blood into bowls; eyes mid edrs w^ere being tested and 
chests sounded; the table was littered with cotton-w^ol 
and dressings, a^Jd the (^ctor was tompleting ly^iedical 
records by the light of^y paraffin lamp. I carried on 
with my chores of wood-chopping and wattir-carrying 
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until the last victim went in* Minnie was the last to be 
examined. She had to ride three miles down the valley 
against snow flurries after four extractions, but when I 
wrapped my woollen scarf around her face she only smiled. 
Since the only food my visitors had had since breakfast 
had been a few saiidwichcs and a flask of coffee, I now 
brought out the vAiisjn stAw which I had made the 
previous evening, anef it \^as voted delicious. 

Now that the hunting season was in full swing, I had no 
problem about getting fresh meal. It was against the law 
to sell deer-flesh, and so I received gifts from ^he fathers 
an<i big brotlicrs of the children — a whole shoulder of 
venison, for*nstance, or a choice dish of deer liver. When a 
string of horses and riders, with the pack-horses roped 
together, went past the school I ga/ed at them with as 
much admiration as did the children. Someone would say 
proudly, “There go Dad’s hunters !” as the procession 
went on down to the Frasei River, cross by the ferry 
and track game on the far side of the canyon. 

Oiv^ Monday Edgar came to school with a message 
from Alfie: ‘TIow would you like to ride up to Jesmond 
with Edgar to fetch your mail on Wednesday evening?” 

“On horseback?” I ashed, thrilled. “I should love it!” 
was going ho be busy With the hunters, and he 
wanted his mall to answer tha^ evening, before the Stage 
T.'uck came. He did not wish Edgar to make the long ride 
to Jesmor^ by himself, tli^jugh * could not imagine what 
protection I should be if wc met any wild animal. As 
soon as school was ')ver on Wednesday ^afternoon, I filled 
my lamps and my pails while ih^' boys chopped wood for 
me; then put on my thick clotfiing — wool socks; ski- 
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pants and tunic and fur-trimmed hood —and we set off. 
Pete had a rattling old bicycle on which he whizzed down 
to school now over the ruts and stones; there were three 
horses between the rest of us. Douglas and Dick rode 
together on Nigger, Douglas sitting bareback behind the 
saddle and holding a rope which was tfcd to Pete’s handle- 
bars, so that they could tow^him iig the jlope. I mounted 
Edgar’s horse, sitting on the W estern Saddle, while Edgar 
sat behind. Michael had tke buckskin to himself, and he 
set the pare. I wondered how Douglas kept his seat on the 
satin-slippery back of the galloping horse and at the same 
time manipulated the towirl^ rope which was^ hauling the 
bicycle. When we reached Alfie’s house, Buck, Michael’s 
horse, was allotted to me: sack^for the^roceries were put 
into the saddle-bags and Edgan and I, each on our own 
mount, set off for the steep climb to Jesmond. 1 was 
surprised to find how eas*y the horse was to ride: one had 
only to lean in the Saddle and the horse would respond, 
changing direction as indicated, and at the slightest tap 
of one’s heck he would begin to lope. I had never gdtIbpeS 
before, and I found it exhilarating. Buck seftmed to enjoy 
it, too. 

We soo^j came to snow,^and Id^ar casually interpreted 
the tracks in the dusk, saying ii^ho v^as ahead of j’g. 
how long it was since th^y had passed tftat way. I kept 
looking back to the scene bclow^us, w^cre the last of me 
sunlight was edging witfi silvdi* the tree-fring^ range of 
mountains. In front of us, behind the black mass of Uie 
forest, one snow-capped jpeak stood •our against*a cold, 
blue sky. 

There was a cheerful welcome for us at thf Mountain 
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House, and I sat in the big kitchen enjoying the con- 
versation and reading my letters. After a supper of deer’s 
meat and bluebejry pie, we set off on the homeward 
journey. For the first few miles the air was literally 
sparkling, as the starlight scintillated on the minute 
particles of frost Abating in the air. The dazzling specks 
were so brillian^ that^al Ar^^t* I thought they were distant 
signal lights. Further down the mountain the darkness was 
thick, but the horses knew tb^ trail and pounded along. 
By the time we •got back to Edgar’s home I \\as aching in 
every muscle, so I declined the offer of a horse to take me 
do\tn to school, being only t®o thankful to walk the three 
remaining miles. 

A few miles beyond Clinton, in a beautiful clearing in 
the forests, is the Circle H Ranch, a picturesque cluster of 
log cabins which cater for hunters in the autumn. Philip 
Vecqueray came from the Circle H* to stay at Big Bar 
Ranch for a time, so that he could attend school. But as 
ine 'Winter approached! travelling became Voo difficult 
and he had ?o return home. His parents were English, 
and they invited ine to^spend Thanksgiving week-end in 
November at their honl(^. Mr.^ Vecqueray drpve by car 
■SSc*: to fetch us nfter jxhool on Friday afternoon — a 

distance of ab^out f twenty miles each way. The ranch 
Odildings consisted of a semicircle of little log cabins, each 
containing- a double-tiereS bunk, or a bed, with wood- 
burning Arcplace and easy chairs and accommodation for 
clothes^ The main fcuilding wa»^ a largc^v log-cabin with a 
kitchen, dining-room ^nd lodhge.«The dining-room was at 
right angle!; to the lounge, like the top of a letter T, and 
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the long dining table fitted into this, with the archway to 
the lounge behind. Bear rugs were spread on the pyolished 
spruce floors, and other skins draped the furniture. 

By supper-time the next day all the cabins were 
occupied, and there were twenty-nine of us to sit down to 
the meal. As Mrs. Vecquemy had n«l expected such a 
crowd and had no other wornan ^ h\:lp her, she was glad 
to enlist my services. The hifnting parties went off on 
horseback on Sunday morgiing in search of game, while 
Philip and I helped with the chores arcAind the cabins, 
I was longing to walk in the forests, but there was so 
much to do that we wer# occupied unfll about iouv 
o’clock in the afternoon. 1 had been warnecl not to go 
walking by myself, and so I askgd Philip if he would be my 
guide. We armed ourselves wi^ little^B.B. guns and set 
off. The moss under the trees was deep and soft, and the 
scent of resin from the spruce ti;ees filled the air. Philip 
led the way toward^ the swamp, and as we came near it 
he motioned me to tread softly. He climbed a little 
hillock behifid a tree, stood looking for a moment 
whispered urgently, “Come here!” 

I thought he had seen a sqiftrrel, ^nd I stepped up 
softly behind him and looked in»thc direction in which he 
was pointing. There, about ijo yap8 away, hisj^^'""^ 
raised uneasily towards u», stood a bi^l nfoosc, disturbed 
as he was drinking. We saw the iflack ‘wattle’ and the fall 
spread of his horns. We tnoved in our excitemtnt and he 
turned and lumbered off into the shadow of the pines^ 

We started to^-un for ^ome, to sptead the nev^. Near 
the ranch wc came uj^n Aturning hunters, tired and 
deiected from a dav of fruitless tracking, Thcf next after- 
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noon, about half-past three, a couple of the hunters 
asked me if I would show them the way to the swamp. 
I said I would try, since there seemed to be no one else 
about. My companions wore red hats, in accordance with 
the game laws. This is to avoid shooting accidents in the 
woods. I followed tile same tr^iil as the one wc had taken 
the previous day. W^e^c^me tG the hillock and I crept up 
to it, but when 1 ritiscd rny head over the top I saw no 
moose — merely a circle of ret^ hats round the swamp. 

Most of the hunters went home with their next few 
months’ meat supply assured, the carcase of their victim 
strapped to die back of thc^^car. The next time Philip 
came down^to the school I heard him telling Pete and 
Fred about the week-end., 

“What sort of a hunte^* is she?” asked Pete in under- 
tones. 

“She’s good!” said Philip, and 1 felt really proud. 

By the middle of November I was already thinking 
cckAj ar c Christmas fesvHaties, and I w^ondcred if wc could 
undertake a^-Nativity play. Although the Manual of 
School Law forbadtj^the t(^ aching of Scripture, the tradition 
of opening the day withi^a period of Scripture teaching, 
I had acqhi^cd during my years in England, was 
io much a pafi ofi,me that I dbund it very difficult to 
forgo the habit in^this n^w environment. Wc recited the 
Lord’s Pr»yer every morrfing, permitted, and I read 
a passage from the Bible as prescribed, but in view of the 
wide a^e-range, ihit passages^ set wer^; sometimes un- 
suitable. In the September Says,* when the sun shone so 
gloriously al id the cottonwood trees along the banks of the 
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creek were pillars of pure gold, I could not forbear to 
teach the children the hymn, ‘All Things Bright and 
Beautiful.’ There was no musical instrument in school, 
and I had to teach the hymn by voice. Ralph found this so 
disagreeable that he would surreptitiously put his fingers 
in his cars. But they picke^ up the tune quite creditably 
and seemed to enjoy singling «tlie h'jgnn. They were 
naturally musical, as they were naturally artistic. 

One day, after we haRl said the Lord’s Prayer, I 
ventured a question. 

“What do we mean by ‘Heaven’?” I asked. 

There was a pause. Theti Michael said: 

“Heaven’s the place you go to if you’re good.” 

This seemed an adequate answer, bit/ then Rj^lph came 
in with: 

“And if you’re bad, a man comes along with a pitchfork 
and sticks it into your belly and throws you into the middle 
of a big fire!” 

This Victorian concept took me by surprise, I sai/L 
“Oh, no, Rfalph! I don’t think tlfat can be true! 

“Sure it’s true!” said Ralph. “The Sisters told us.” 

“Well, the next time you see the Sixers,” I said, “tell 
them I dop’t think that is^true.’ 

“Not me!” said Ralph. “Besides,” me ^dded, the 
only way I can stop our Roy from svfearing.” (Roy was 
four years old.) 

“But wouldn’t you r’Jither ’have Roy stop swearing 
because he wanted to be good than because he was afrSfW 
of what might happen to J^im if he wis bad?” I afked. 

Ralph pondered, tljeif gave a hesitant “Yes!” 

The next time I down at Henry’s place I asked 
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Annie about the Sisters, and she told me that they came 
down the valley about once in ten years, when the Bishop 
held a Confirmation. The priest was supposed to come 
once a year to hear confessions. I wondered if this was all 
the chance the children had of instruction in Christianity. 
Later on, in school^one day L asked them if anyone else 
had ever taught {hem ^bout J^^sus. They said: 

**Some people carfie once — a man and two women.” 

“What were these people ?”«I asked. 

Michael said doubtfully, “I think they were Christians.” 

“Well, aren’t we all Christians?” I asked in astonish- 
ment. 

The children reolicd with one voice, “No! We^re 
Catholics!” 

The Indian families in the valley were in the charge 
of the Roman Catholics. I was a member of the Church 
of England, but I felt urgently tiiat it devolved upon me 
to bring up the children to confirm with Christian 
standards. If the Catholic priest had sought my co- 
operation, I would gladly have given it him; But he did 
not do so, and when I wrote to him on behalf of the 
children, he ignofed my letter. He probably was much 
occupied with his large, pfarish.^ 

a time it otf^curret! to me that I could present the 
^reat stories of the Old and NcAv Testament as literature, 
and I began to tcH these, ^evei had I been among children 
who coulS better appreciate tllem. Their parents were 
affixious about them, as Mary and Joseph had been when 
they kit Jesus, OM^ng to thc^dangcr from wild beasts. 
They knew only too w("ll what happened to the seed which 
fell upon sfony ground. They had seen the devotion of the 
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shepherds who brought thousands of sheep over loo 
miles to pasture down their vallfcy. For me, too, the Old 
and New Testament stories camd alive in this environment 
as they had never done before. 


By mid-December the te^iperature outside was eighteen 
degrees below zero. At night ^wlie^ I wgnt out of doors I 
found the scene like one of those (Christmas cards that 
children love. In the liglR of the moon the sky seemed 
blue-grey, dotted with a few little stais: the snow was 
thickly powdered with diamonds, and from the black 
bulk of the log house two gdtden squares of ligjit shone out. 
I enjoyed the cold. The only bad moment of the day 
was when I first woke — to ^ee th^ windows thickly 
encrusted with my frozen brmth. I would skip out of 
bed into the kitchen, where in not more than three minutes 
the logs would be roarirfg in the* stove. (I had found out 
why so many news^papers had been packed in the car.) 
Then 1 returned to my blankets until ihe room had_ 
thawed out? 


By 9.30, when school was due to begin, the house would 
be very cosy, and the first ihildren to Arrive would come 
straight irj to get warm. y"hcy had Jo walk to school 
in the winter, as the horses hadtbeen ®turr^cd loose on top 
of the range to forage for*themsclvcs.*I was sorry for the 
little boys when they came iii aftc» their long walk 
looking pinched and colcf, their eyelashes whiteVith hoar- 


frost and little icicles hanging from their noses and chiiW. 
I discovered wi’fti a sh#ck that a^QyJiung coiiteinihg 


moisture was now ou^of action: the beautiful^ new, two- 
gallon flagon of inkjroze sohd overnight, shattering the 
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glass container and leaying a bottle-shaped lump of ink 
on the shelf. Paints or pottery clay that had been mixed 
with water just turned Ic* rocks. 

For the first half-hour of the day we sat in outdoor 
clothing, huddled round the heater. This consisted of a 
sort of drum lying bn its sid^, supported on legs, with a 
door at the frorvt enck <Tl:jc fire was started with small 
strips of kindling arid then fed with long sections of logs 
of pine or spruce, and in a verv*l,hort time it was giving out 
a great heat, if the outside temperature dropped more 
than ten below zero the children were not reemired to 
attend schopl. If none of tHem turned up, this meant 
another day of silence for me. 1 had few books to read, and 
no radio or ncwspj>pcrs; when Prince Charles was born, a 
messenger rode down fro»i Jesmond to give me the news. 
The children were full of it at school the next day. Fred 
said, “They’re going to-'give Princess Elizabeth an extra 
bottle of rum. It said so on the raclio!” (Some of the 
homes had battery radios which received the programmes 
sent ou\ from Kamloops.) There was always' so much to 
do, however, ‘that I had not time to be lonely : one can be 
much more devadVatingly alone in a flat with all modern 
amenities in the centre, ot a teaming city. I experimented 
with cooking. The Vanchir had invited me to help myself 
to the fruit in a little orchard liear the school, and I had 
made clear, ambiir-colourcd crab-apple jelly, and apple 
chutney. I made sponge cakes rind cookies, date-and-nut 
bread and cinnamon buns. I had on occasion had to 
swallcw/ some unpJilatable mijsses, but* I could at least 
return thanks that the^'e was only* ripyself to suffer them. 

The irr^ation ditch was out of action now. of course. 
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and I had to trek right down lo the creek for water, 
taking the axe with me to break Ihc ice. The waters were 
silent at last, locked in the grip <|f the ice : twigs reaching 
down from overhanging boughs looked as if they were 
embedded in crystal. You could not go out \\ithout a 
head-covering and thick glpvcs; it w%s painful to touch 
the handle of the pail, or even the. wooden handle of the 
axe with the naked hands. 

A few days before the «id ol the term the boys went 
out with axes and returned with three trees — two to stand 
in pails on the doorstep, and one for the presents inside the 
room. For there were lo l^e presents. rvlyjtcrious*and 
exciting parcels had been arriving in the mail, addressed 
to the children of Big Bar C»eek. Tljey were from the 
ladies of the Columbia Chapter of the Imperial Order of 
Daughters of the Empire in \\ancouver, with whom I had 
established a correspondence on behalf of my pupils. 

Every afternoon fy^e rehearsed our play. Edgar was the 
reader, reading directly from the Bible a number of 
passages giving continuity to the JIativity story, Wniie the 
actors perform'^d their parts in simple rfiime and we 
connected the incicknts by smging carols: they learnt 
about ten carols. I though^drcss^^vpuld present a difficulty, 
but the children saw no incoaigruit j *in^ the pieces we 
managed to collect. ‘Herod’ wor green overall, and 
Douglas, as one of the Kings, wa^ delighted with my blue 
satin kimono. Michael, ^lother King, insisted fin wearing 
his mother’s fur coat, which came down to his heeik 
‘Mary’ wore an cAld blucfsatin petdfioat and swaAer^of 
white cheesecloth (inJ^eiided*for school dusters). ‘Joseph’ 
was robed in a pink dressing-gown, with a tfirban, and 
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leaned on a staff. The dressing of the shepherds was 
simple once I had been awle to borrow sheets and blankets. 
Viva was the ange), sup) orted by a heavenly host in the 
shape of Dick and Floyd: Annie had contrived their 
costumes with sheets and cheesecloth. 

V 

When the night di the perfcj^mance came the room was 
packed. Joe had^madf f>ef>eati‘»d journeys with his truck 
up and down the mountain road until fifty people or more 
had gathered in the little schot/lhouse. The youngest was 
Lila’s baby, agecl ten months, and the oldest was Auntie 
Maggie, eighty-three years old, and almost blind. A.fter an 

^ I 

hour or so of games, one end <5f the room was transformed 
into a stable. The floor was strewn with straw, then a grey 
curtain was hung across* the wide archway to form a 
backcloth, and the manger group formed a tableau in 
front of it — Mary sitting at the head of the Crib, and 
Joseph standing behind’^ leaning on his staff. The per- 
formance was simple, but the audienVe found it moving. 
To me the impoitant thing was that the children were 
now no*c only familiar with the Christmas stoiy, but were 
able to read It for themselves fiom the Bible. 

After the play, Aiepherds’ ciooks aijd kings’ crowns were 
laid aside, and the seats, jfashec^ back to the wall leads for 
the distribution of^presewts. Soon the floor was littered 
with wrapping-paplrs and the uir loud with exclamations 
of delight as the tQjy trucfKS and strings of beads and pretty 
handkercAiefs were revealed. * Suddenly there was a 
afcriek from Floyd, who declared he had seen a scarlet- 
clad %ure passing Ihe windo\^% and thCfcnext moment the 
door opened to admi/ Santa Ciai^s with a loaded sack. 
Somebod)^ called out, “Where did you leave your 
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reindeer, Santa?” and he replied^'Oh, I stabled them up 
at the O.K. Ranch for a rest.” Tpen Floyd declared with 
wide eyes that it must be the rcml Saijta, because Harry 
Marriott, who owned the O.K., had told him Santa was 
going to stable his reindeer there. 

Santa Claus brought mi|re gifts: t hunting knife for 
Edgar; a fountain-pen for Marjop^ljop^ and fish-hooks 
and mechanical toys. Then MarjoriS took a present off 
the tree for Santa Claus himself. It turned out to be a 
mouth-organ, and he was delighted with^t. Howcvei, he 
had to hurry on to his next party, and so we all wished him 
a happy Cluistmas and tlfe merriment conUnued. *Ihe 
next morning I was under cross-examination. Douglas 
declared Santa Claus was wearing Walter’s boots, and 
Floyd said his beard was pimed^n ! At last I had to admit 
that Walter, Little Johnny’s brother, had deputised for 
Santa Claus, who had boen hcldaip b) bad weather. The 
real fact was that ifone of the ranchers would bother to 
come so far to make Christmas real for the children. 



'•(Chapter V 

HITTING A HIGH SPOT 


I WAS quite excited ^t the thought of going ‘home’ for 
the holidays. In response to a postcard which I had 
sent in the mail the previous ^week, the taxi-driver from 
Clinton came to collect me at the school at about half- 
past four in the afternoon, and I retraced that first journey 
through the lorests, going downhill this time, the head- 
lights of the car showing up the deer tracks in the snow. 
When we turned the last^ corner and the bright lights of 
Clinton appeared below iis, I had an unexpected shock of 
pleasure: civilisation must mean more to me than I had 
thought. The little village felt like a metropolis after the 
dark loneliness of my mountains. 

At Clinton I visited the lv)me of the school Principal, 
T was hospitably received by his wife. After supper 
I enjoyed tl e exchange of piofcssional gossip: we dis- 
cussed the childi and the Principal said, ‘T suppose 
they are all in the loy^ I.Q,. bracket. Many of these 
children arc unUajhabh'.” I told him that he was right 
in his first as.Cu motion, but that the children were all 
teachable and, in my jpinion, possessed a lively intel- 
ligence wTh regard to ruial ma ters. 

Around midnight I boarded the trans-continental bus, 
bound for Vancoiw cr, and I v^as so drqy^sy that it seemed 
only minutes before we werohunj,ming down the mountain 
towards Ashcroft. The bus zoomed along, straight for the 
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edge of the precipice, with nothin)} beyond but the starlit 
sky; then swung round a hairpil bend, just giving the 
passenger time to visualise the flte that awaited him if 
the bus ripped through the fence and catapulted down to 
the Ihompson River, Then suddenly came the visiim of 
fairyland— the geometrical pattern o^ the streetlights of 
Ashcroft far below — and I was wide awake. But no one 
w'hoin I knew joined the bu^ ancl i sfept again until 
da\ light. 

Vancouver was gay with the seison’s festivities. Last- 
minute shopj)ers, loaded wdth panels wrapped in decor- 
ated pay^eis and tied with cellophane rit)bons, suigcd 
through the biilliantly-lit stores. All day long loud- 
speakers over the store doorways amplified the carol 
tunes and C'hristmas peals from^kctric®c aiillons. The big 
coastal steamers bi ought in hundreds of passengers from 
Alaska and northern f\iitish Columbia, all eager to 
enjoy the bright ligfits. In the streets evergreen wreaths 
hung from oveihead wires and huge illuminaled Christmas 
trees decor Jjed the public sejuares^ and the tiers of s^ts t ^ 
lights quivered in reflectiori in the water^ below. The 
heavy scent of cedar boughs hui% in 1/ie air, and across 
the inlet the black silhouette of Ibrcslcd mountain ranges 
cut a zig/5g out of the sky^iic. 

My holiday w^as saddt‘ucd by he^discf)very that my 
aunt was sullcring from cancel ?#rd had net long to live. 
I visited her fiequently hjliospital ancf also sp^nt one or 
two evenings at the cinema and the Cliildrcn s Theatre. 
There is no parj^mirne jfradition tfeere, but thc^jpy- 
formanccs in the Chiljlrenk 1 hcatre")|were charming 
entertainment. 1 also made a point getting inifeouch with 
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the ladies of the Imperial Order of Daughters of the 
Empire who had sent^resents for the children. I told 
them how much these lhad been appreciated, and gave 
them some idea of the s?'rt of life the children lived in the 
valley. They said they had tried to help a number of 
rural schools, bu% that th4 teachers whom they had 
approached had faiJed to reply to their letters. 

My own imrnediate fritnds listened open-mouthed to 
the stories of my adventures, ^ut I could not understand 
why they all fcKind it necessciry to commiserate with me. 
To me the past three months had brought fulfilment of the 
pastionate disire for adventure which I had so long 
suppressed.* In my childhood the lirst school I had 
attended had been dccon^tcd wiih large-lettered texts and 
proverbs expressing worthy sentiments, such as, ‘pro- 
crastination IS THE THIEF Of' TIME'; ‘oNE GOOD DEED 
DESERVES another’; ‘y^HAl WJE. SEE BECOMES PART OF 
us/ The proverb which appealed t(^ me most, however, 
was ‘a rolling stone gathers no moss,’ and when I 
■asiwd my father what mciiiit he interpreted it for me as 
meaning that a successful man docs not keep on changing 
his job. So I had |,rown*ap ashamed of the urge within me 
to seek wider horizons ai^i had striven to conform wdth the 
laudable ideal o»‘' ^beedn^ing a* moss-gathering stone. At 
ten years of a^c ir^v adventuraus spirit had made me the 
most rip-roarin’ ‘cowgirl’ of the neighbourhood: at twenty 
I managed to live the life of a \ >itmeer at least one week in 
each year when I took my Wolf Cubs to camp, but by the 
tyyicj^was thirty T 4»vas boggcv^down ij;,an industrial city, 
a prim and lone// schoolmai'm, ^even years out of college. 

Teacliiiig is an adVenture in i?self 5 of course. Every 
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September the teacher receives heil new class, a new sfet of 
personalities to explore, a new grolip of minds to measure, 
and when I first came out of (lollege this professional 
challenge had been adventure eftough. But as the years 
passed and life repeated itself in a succession of arduous 
weekdays and solitary Sundays, I begtwi to feel cheated of 
the things that mattered. I had giij^sfd the adventure of 
niarriage, and as time went on^ becaAie more poignantly 
aware that the children whom 1 loved were always other 
people’s children. In the city I was hcfracsick for the 
simple delights of my country upbringing. Hemmed 
in by regiments of chimneys and miles of1:ram tradks I 
chafed for the open fields and hedgerows: dazzled by the 
city lights and deafened by tl^e clan^ of the traffic, I 
dreamt of starlit skies over the |ilcnt Wold. 

But chiefly I dreamed of Canada. I longed to teach in a 
prairie school with cow’^boys gall<i)ping round the door; I 
selected names like ^oosc Jaw’ and ‘Medicine Hat’ and 
built up fantasies around them. I did not have the slightest 
anticipation* that my dreams would one day be realised; 
W^hen I was a young teacher 1 w^as never soKcnt, and my 
father would not have allowed m?, aduJl though I was, to 
leave England unless 1 had a jofc assured. But one fateful 
day when 1 was visiting^a friend, 1 met a teacher 
who had spent a year in Canada ^ndeT- an exchange 
scheme which I had never hcar(>of, and she urged me to 
follow her example. 

This was opportunity knocking, and I liastened to 
open the door. I-^ound t|fat the appointmcrjj^still 
vacant that year was ^or a teftcher J;o gc^o Prince Rupert 
in British Columbia, so I borrowed on my lifP insurance 
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policy enough moneylFto buy me a one-way ticket to 
Vancouver, and then btoke the news to my family that I 
was going to Canada. | Aer the storm had subsided, my 
father handsomely augmented my travelling fund, and I 
soon found myself embarking on a cargo liner for 
Montreal. 

At first Canada disappointed me: there was so much of 
it. I looked in vatn for cowboys galloping beside the 
track and, as we approached t'^e Rockies, for wild animals 
emerging from^the forests. When we came to Banff, I 
left the train to stay overnight, but as I had no contacts 
thef^ I set oii\ to (‘xplorc by ‘myself. Thcr(‘ was beautiful 
Indian handicraft in the shops; there w^erc also some 
attractive camp-fire blan* cts, but 1 w^'^s disappointed to 
find them labelled ‘Made in England.’ lA^aving the town, 
1 followed a trail through the w^oods. I paused to admire a 
group of log buildings set back among the pine trees about 
100 yards away. As 1 was gazing a glossy black bear 
ambled out from the shadows under the trees, overturned 
the’ dustbin with a flick of his paw and shouldered his way 
into it. My blood raced: this was the sort of thing I had 
come to Ckinada ^ i see.^1 decided that lie must be a tame 
bear: nobody would be s ) stupid as to keep a wild bear in 
his backyard! I loi ged t'^ stroke him. Walking across the 
space between us, my footfall deadened by the carpet 
of pine-nccdles, I stopped a few feet away from him. I 
pursed m'; lips and made tlic\'!t of noise you make to a 
^dog. The bear leapt out of his bin backwards and sat up 
on haunches.'''glaring af'^mc, wiYh cabbage leaves 
dangling from t^ e corners oY his mouth. He looked like a 
glossy blatrK teddy-bear. I held out my hand and was going 
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to take a step towards him, but f hesitated : some sixth 
sense indicated to me that he was about to strike. At 
the same moment a sudden screa|n frotn the gate startled 
me into panic and I ran blindlf for the road. When I 
looked back I saw that th^ bear had returned to his 
supper. 

The angry passers-by greeted n^: jvith “Arc you crazy V* 
and I learnt that I had been trying tolnake friends with a 
fierce she-bear from the moiintaijis: they pointed upwards 
luid I saw tlirce furry balls clinging to Ac top of a tall 
pine tree and watching Mamma as sh(* foraged in the 
garbage. 

My year ‘on exchange' was ov<r all too soon. 1 returned 
to England in the autumn of igig^ind^thc next year war 
broke out. With a desperate loi^ging to help win‘tlic war, 
I joined the Auxiliary 'rerritorial Service in September, 
1939, and served continumxsly fopsix ) ears, joining up as a 
private and achiexing th^‘ rank of subaltern after a time. 
I took the precaution, before my release, of undergoing a 
medical examination to receive »ii ‘Emigrant’s Medical 
Card,’ in case I should ever be able to retufn to Canada, 
But this possibility seemed very remotJiiow. My parents 
were old and needed me,^and i could not be happy if I 
felt I had let them down. 

I returned^ to ni) lirsti love, the teaching 
profession, and prepared to gafher noss. I found that 
educational methods h.fcjchangcd during six years 
away from the profession, and I needed a ‘refresher 
course.’ I spent a ^onderfi^ year at th^\.ondon Unb^sit^ 
Institute of Educatioji . l\cn suddenly the 

plans I had niade^for a humd^mm life collapsed like 
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a pack of cards. Mylmother had died and my father 
insisted on living alond, and I could return to Canada. 
After weathering the minifold frustrations of those days — 
the difficulty of obtainir?g a passage, a passport, a Bank of 
England authority — fortifiecj by faith and a puisc con- 
taining $40, I set Cat on my journey to Vancouver to the 
home of my mother’s, brother, 1 er sole surviving relative. 
When I arrived I fdlmd that my aunt had been in liospital 
for years, but her friend, in whose home my uncle lived, 
made me very welcome and gave me the freedom of her 
house until I should find a job. 

If the number of the advertisements for ‘Teachers 
Wanted’ was any indication, I should have little difficulty 
in finding a teacljing posi'. The daily papers were full of 
them. But first I must find out whether or not my qualifica- 
tions were acceptable. My hostess said indignantly, 'Of 
course youT qualifications'will be accepted’ (she was English 
herself), but I knew that the professions in British Columbia 
very rightly protected their uwn members by demanding 
certain conditions of ojitsidcrs w^lio entered die province 
and wished th practise their profession. Perhaps I should 
be required to atUiid a Canadian university before being 
allowed to teach in Gana^Ja. 

♦ * 

I wrote to the British Columbia Department of Educa- 
tion in Victoria, on Vaneou\er Island, and was invited to 
attend for interviqw. Before leaving England 1 had asked 
the Ministiy of Education to sc^^o^a note of my profi'ssional 
^qualifications direct to Victoria, and I was glad to find 
T went for^' riterview thAt I hao'^been awarded a 
First-class Certi|^tate \o teach in C. for a period of up 
to two years, after which I must attend a course of study in 
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Canadian methods of teaching at Summer School of the 
University of British Columbia. 

It now remained for me to chof-?se my job and apply for 
it. 1 sat on the shady veranda |of my new home with 
newspapers strewn around nue. “Uncle!” I would call out 
from lime to time “Where is»Lilloet?”^r “Salmon Arm”, 
or “Alert Bay?” And Uncle would J^ome^ to the door and 
give it as his opinion that it v^as ‘irt some neck-of-the- 
woods/ and ask why I couid not take a job in Vancouver 
like a civilised human being. 

“IVe come here to get away from civilisation!” I 
would say. “I want to listeft to the wolves fiowling id the 
Northern Lights for a change.” Suddenly a name leapt 
out at me: ‘Teacher wantcdiJ the ^advertisement ran, 
‘in tlie rural school of big bj^ creek. Twelve pupils. 
Salary according to scale.’ Big Bar Creek! ... I had a 
fascinating menial ^ictuix^. 

“Unde! Does Btir, mean Bc‘ar? They want a teacher at 
Big Bar Creek, Where is it?” 

Uncle appeared in the doorway, filling his pipe, 

“Well, if it does,” he said, answering my^irst question, 
“I wouldn’t go within miles of the plac^! I guess it’s some- 
where up^in the Kootena^s. ’ 

We got out a map of B.C. a^id finallV located Big Bar 
Creek in the Cariboo, wdst of Clintom, running down to 
the Fraser River. I wrote a I^ter (jf application and 
posted it that evening, s^s^ing my qualifications in detail 
and appending copies of testimonials, as one always does in^ 
England. I had yti to leaJm that testimonials are ?^Q{n 
called for in Canada:; in the^teaclyng p.^fession appoint- 
ments are made on the strength of the Inspector’s report, 
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which is issued at the ej^l of the year, after he has made his 
inspection. A typed copy of it is mailed to the teacher. 

Two days latcc we were having breakfast when the 
phone rang. Lucy, ml hostess, answered it. After a 
moment she looked at me aj^id said, “Long distance! For 
you!” 

“For me!” excl^ipied. WJio in Canada could be 
calling me? I took the receiver and said, “Hello?’* 

“This is tlic Secrctary-lVeasnurcr of the Ashcroft School 
Board,” said a man’s voice. “With regard to your applica- 
tion for the school at Big Bar Creek. Can you get here by 
the tnd of the week?” 

“Well, yes ...” I stammered. “But . . . er . . . don’t 
you ... I mean .^. .” 

“I think you will like tfe children,” the voice went on. 
“They’re a sturdy, frontier type.” 

“Yes, of course,” I ♦■said. “rBut don’t you want to 
interview me ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the speaker replied. “We think 
you arc what we want. ^Ve prefer an older teac^her because 
the post is setaewhat isolated. Wc’ll expect you here on 
Friday, then. GodfJbyc!^’ 

I hung up the receiver*, and, when I had recovered my 
breath I said, got i|.!” 

“Got what?” saij? Uncle. 

“The school at JMg Bitr Greek.” 

“You’rd crazy!” he commei^cd. 

I visited the hospital to tc'l my aunt the news: she 
at me wis'xhlly and saW, “W^ shan’t be seeing 
much of you, tlwnl” pn thh following Thursday night I 
boarded tftfe lomr-distancc bus coins eastwards — and that 
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was how it had all begun. Now I would not have changed 
my secluded valley for all the neon lights in Canada — but 
I don’t think anyone believed nic when I said so. 

I left Vancouver to returif to my valley on the last day 
of December, travelling this time jby train as far as 
Ashcroft, where I was to stgy •overnight, going on to 
Clinton by bus the next day. I had booked a room in the 
hotel there, w^hich was lufky, as the plaje seemed to be 
surprisingly full of people. About six o’clock in the evening 
I rang up the doctor with a query about onf of my pi^pils. 
During the conversation he apologised that he could not 
ask me over to his home to spend the evening, as he was 
taking his wife out to dinner. Ht hesitat'd a morr/ent, and 
then asked a strange question. 

“Have you got a formal with you ?” he said. 

“A formal . . . ?”^I asked. 

“Yes. Long skirts!” he said. 

“Well, how did you guess?” I said. “It so happens that I 
have!” (1 hhd brought back withine some of the things I 
had previously left behind at m)^uncl(;’s house.) 

“Hold on a minute!” said the doctor. “I’ll ring you 
back.” I^hung up the icceiv?r,» wondering what this 
mysterious conversation presagfd. Ahcr ^ few minutes 
the phone bell rang. I picked up the Fcceiver. 

“Get on your glad rag^l’i said ftre doctor. “I’ll be round 
to pick you up at sever! clock. Don’t cat any dinner. 
You’re going to a jjjarty!” 

“A party!” I said, bewildered. 

“Sure thing!” he replied, ‘It s«New l^car'^Lve, you 
know!” 
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I rushed back to my room, feverishly threw everything 
out of my case, and persuaded the hotel management to 
allow me to use the laundry-room to press my frock. I was 
duly buttoned up and powdering my nose when there 
came a knock at my door. 

‘‘Come in!” I caljcd, and the doctor walked in. 

“Wow!” he s^id, raising his ejebrows. 

“Will I do?” I asked. 

“And how!”^he said, walkif^g round me to get the full 
effect. It was rather a nice evening dress of perminkle 
blue^lace, outflow in the bodice, over a full-skirled blue 
satin found^Hion. But if anyone had told me I should take 
it out of moth-balls to disport in this cowboy town — this 
‘iie( k-of-the-woodj,’ irfy uncle would have called it — 
I should have been qiiite^ incredulous. Unexpected treats 
are always the greatest fun, and I swished past the revelleis 
in the hotel entiance-hafl with all anticipatory glow in my 
heart. 

It turned out to be the most amazing and vivacious 
party I had ever att?nd(‘d. The guests, <fll correctly 
attired, mrt^n Asl^cioft home— a large, bungalow- 
type house with pleasant looms opening on to a central 
corridor. We chatted ^ii the dimly-lit, cqmlortable 
drawing-room for ^a tin*e while diinks circulated, and 
then, at the suggesKon of our liostc'ss, grouped informally 
in fours round kw tables. Then we filed out of one 
door, across the corridor iiitc^ the dining-room, out by 
another door and Jbafk into he drawing-room — on the 

;*^llecting ser' fettes, platcS and cu^ery, and then our 
choice of^e m(fit delectable dishea laid out on the talile: 
cold turkey, chicken, beef, ham, v^ith all the etceteras, 
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cranberry jelly, bread sauce, stuffing, olives, salads and 
mayonnaise. Back in the drawing-room we disposed of the 
feast picnic fashion round our coffee tables. Then we made 
a second procession to deposit ‘empties’ and collect 
ice-cream desserts, fruit andicoffee. Our host and hostess 
literally kept open house: there wer^ so many comings 
and goings that I began to feel^di^5i. ^or^e of the younger 
ones drifted off in couples to the danfc in town, and the 
rest of us set to work oif the washing-up. This was a 
corporate effort, shared by men and women, some pf ople 
operating as washers or driers, and the others forming a 
chain along which the dislfbs weic passed to their ptaces 
in the various cupboards. 

The house began to fill up again: I jvondered if it was 
because the dance was not a success. I knew I ( ould not 
hope to remember the names of the people whom I had 
met, or even whether 1 had ‘met' them 01 not. \ big man 
bore down on me and took me by the wrist. “Come with 
me!” he said, and he drew me through the throng into 
the corridoflt, past the dining-roftm, w^here late-comers 
were cleaning up the buffet dishes, and inlfl the kitchen. 
The crowd in here was even thi( ker. The young couples 
were back again, sharing jtools*-by (he simple expedient 
of sitting on each other’s knees ior propping up the wall. 
Suddenly, above the ikusc of tne piirty was heard the 
triumphant pealing of bdls frofn thci radio. The New 
Year was coming in! x^’^iyonc went mad.*The men 
kissed the women and tlielvomcn kissed each other. The 
men progressed r^nd the room kisslk^g every hopsj^ 
looking woman they ijiet. Tlie whjsky gi^isscs were raised 
aloft and the New Year was uproariously welcomed. 
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Then wc all bundled into cars and went over to the 
dance, which was a seething mob of Indians and cowboys 
and nondescripts like us. We gyrated as rhythmically as 
possible under the circu|nstanccs, until the crush became 
too great. Then the doctor land his wife and my escort 
and I returned to*lhe deserted bungalow, where we sat 
and chatted anjl ate«san(^wicht''' and drank coffee until 
the small hours. We did some more washing-up. My new 
friend kept insisting that he •was not scared of school- 
teachers, and to prove it he gave me one or two admoni- 
tory slaps. I’hen our host and hostess returned and the 
doctor tool^ me back to the hdtel to spend what was left of 
the night in bed. 

The next morning, befftre I caught the bus to Clinton, 
I had a visitor— a sober •and somt'what sheepish-looking 
visitor. He said his wife liad sent liim to apologise in that 
you weren’t supposed tb slap the sc hoolteacher - at any 
rate, not on the posterior! He was assured that it had been 
a pleasure. 



Chapter Vf 

I 

MAKING THE TEACHER ‘GIT MAD’ 


I N the first week of January ci •warn> Chinook wind 
arrived strangely before time: the children could play 
out of doors without jackets and in a couple of days the 
Siiow had disappeared. But then we wolc up the next 
morning to find the snow was a foot deep, aijd the weather 
became very cold— -^o cold friat my disli-moj>, which hung 
from a nail on the lc\gs inside the house, was frozen solid 
every lime I came to use it, arfJ even he pails 5tanding 
near the stove Averc always cohered with a layer of ice. 
This was because eddies of cold air filtered through the 
chinks between the I^gs. the rAoin itself was beautifully 
warm: there was no questiem of sitting huddled over the 
fire as one docs in an English house in winter. One 
Saturday afternoon I rarrietl a p.lil of hot water over to 
the school intending to clean all blackboards, but the 
moment my cloth touciicd the cold sutfaee there was a 
film of ic^on the board, aed I could neither get it off nor 
write on top of it. 

One day Pete came to school ac ompanled by a 'hound- 
dawg.’ Phis was an Fngli:|i poirfier wMch had been left 
behind by the hunters be|ause it was gun-shy. He was 
such a wretched b^ of btfies that it^J^roke my heart to 
look at him. Indians scein\o expect aVlog to do its 
foraging, and Frccklop was ^not y^cA to^ that^ He had 
probably been brou^it up in kennels where everything 
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was done for him. When Pete asked me if I would like to 
buy the dog I assumed that he could not afford to keep 
him, so I said I would not buy him; he could remain Pete’s 
dog, but I would gladly f^ive him a home until the spring. 
So I had a companion at list — a long-eared, bloodshot- 
eyed, sentimental •^lunk of idog that went gallivanting 
ahead of me wh^^n I took njy pails down to the cieek in the 
mornings, and chaled the squirrels up the trees near and 
far. He was soon eating me otPt of house and home, but I 
appreciated having something to talk to. He obviously had 
some intcrnal^complaint, drinking pints of water at a time. 

Yliis teriji I had a new pijfpi]: Marjorie’s elder sister, 
Dolly, who had left school the previous June and been 
working in Clinton, was now' back in the valley and the 
children said she was ‘tM:*a7y to come back to school.’ 
So I invited her to come and see me. She was a pictty 
girl, with a broad brow ^nd black curls hanging below her 
cow^girl hat. She had completed the Grade 8 studies, and 
Grade 9 — which ranks as ‘junior high school’ — is not 
allowed in rural schoOiS without special permission from 
the Inspector. She wa^s intelligent, like the rest of the 
family, and I dcu'ded that I could give her a course in 
typing which would sta'nd hc’’ in good stead. So while 
awaiting the Inspector’^ recommendations I set her to 
work with my Marital of Typings and allowing her to use my 
own precious typ' wTitCx, worjnng by herself in my house. 
She came every afternoon for/wo or three weeks and was 
doing very well. Then one g ly she failed to turn up. I 
Marjorie vmcre she was. 

“She’s^ quit!” said Marjorie, ’^here was no apology 
implied. 
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“Why?” I asked. 

“Dad’s sent her up the mountain.” 

Presumably she was going to be someone’s ‘cook.’ I 
was rather taken aback by this incident and at the first 
opportunity I discussed it wJth tiie School Trustee. 

“They’re like that!” he sai4. “You c^in’t change them!” 

That was the concensus of opinion among the white 
people in the valley. 

“I’hey’re a bad buncl^ of kids! You can’t change 
them!” 

Anyone who had had experience of juvenile delin- 
quency in industrial area* would recogrPjo that tliese 
children wen* a very line group of country children whose 
deficiencies were due to lack of opportunity- -particularly 
the opportunity of contact wajh the right example. If 
they were to change, they must first have a model. I 
knew it was up to me to pi;ovide this model. 

The children hac? a poor opinion of my educational 
methods: they considered 1 was not a ‘proper’ teacher and 
did not hesiWite to say so. lliis was^probably because I did 
not require them to sit in rows and work to«a rigid time- 
table and put up a hand when fhey v anted to make a 
remark. The most impo.canl thing, I telt, was to give 
them cdflfidcncc in the use oif Englisii. Reading was 
important, and discriminadon wi h r^garS to what they 
read would be developed in pr(^porti(jn to the practice 
they had in writing. But •Trey would never Icafti to write 
freely through lessons on Construction of a Sentence’ 
or ‘The Nature of ^'Paragraph’ — the t^lue of that sort of 
teaching would come^latcr-* still less through exercises 
involving underlining adjectives or deci&ing vflietlier a 
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Statement was true or false. They would only be able to 
write if they knew they had something to say that other 
people would be interested to hear, and that was the 
approach I emphasised. I told them they had more to 
write about than anyoni I h^d ever met: that life in their 
valley, though it might seem dull to them, was full of 
incidents that woild spell glamour to a city boy. I 
invited them tourer ord each day anything of interest that 
had happened at home or on tlie way to school: from 
these accounts; which they made in Ihcir ‘scribblers,’ I 
selected items which they re-wrote neatly and illustrated 
W’itl: their o^vii drawings, to form a nature diary. I'his 
was hard labour at hist, especially to Douglas and 
Arthur, who could not write the words they wanted to use, 
so that I had to make a copy (or them. Even Marjorie, at 
the top of the school in KSeptember, 1948, could produce 
no more than a few lirc^s: 

‘We found a garter snake over by the teacher's house. 
We put him in a pin full of watei. He .could swam. 
When we would touch him on the head he would put 
out his forked Uonguo.’ 

The following yrar her first composition read follows: 

‘This year Dad got a contract from Mr. Marriott to 
put up 'he wild meadow ha)^^ii halves’ [i.e. taking half 
the crop as payment for hi^labour]. ‘'fhe hay had not 
been put up fo Hhrce or f^^Xir yeaio, so it was hard to 
cut, because there was a lot of old hay lying about flat 
on the^roui d that^' would get caught in the cogs. 
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‘First of all you need to cut the hay with a mowing 
machine, then let it lie flat until it dries. It took about 
four days to cut at the first camp. The next thing to be 
done is to rake the hay in windrows, then bunch it. 
Almost any other hayers wAuJd then shock the hay, but 
Dad said we would not h^ve time, jjf^ou shock the hay 
with a pitclifork: it makes it easier to haul. 

‘When they had enougil fiay <*alfcd we started 
hauling. To haul hay yqji use a team and sloop — the 
more sloops the better. If there is also ft team for the 
derricl: it saves unhooking the team of the sloop on to 
the cable. It takes one ma^i to diive the df^riek and^ne 
to trip the load after it gets on top of the stack. The 
stacker has to stay on top of tljf stack and straighten off 
the top after every load. Swamp hay*is the hardest to 
stack; you have to move e\vTy straw. 

‘When you get the stack higlucnough you have to top 
it off, then put s#mc poles to hold it down. If you 
put the hay up too wet it will burn, and w^hat does not 
will go bl^ck and no animal wil] cat it. So putting up 
hay is not so easy as you might think.’ 

It sceinc^d to me that nc urc st*idy was more important 
as a sufejict on the curriculum^ than science tor these 
children — nature study not from ^*ool^ so^uch as from 
the environment, supi^lemcnted ]vy reference to bo(jks. 
They could not name mofe^than two or three <Jf the wild 
flowers that grew on the iT|[{>un tains, brown-eyed susans, 
violets and bluebclls.'^Thesel^jtwcre littfvT^blue campanulas 
that in spring spread over the# slopes in waves of purple. 
All the rest they dismissed as ‘weeds'* i sen% to VShcouver 
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for illustrated flower-books from which they could 
identify and label their specimens, and we kept a nature 
table stocked with our finds. We caught a water-beetle, 
the biggest I had ever seen, and kept it in a bowl on the 
table. Then one lunchtime the children came running 
with a bucket coptaining a still more monstrous beetle, 
three inches long, with corresponding girth. It made a 
meal of the smaller one overnight. 

I had received my first direct challenge before this time 
in the matto of discipline. I would not tolerate the 
chewing of gum in school, since I knew that this led to the 
objectionable habit of ‘parking’ gum on the underside of 
the furniture. One morning I saw Douglas with his jaws 
moving, so I said: 

‘‘Douglas! Arc you chewing gum?’’ 

Douglas smiled and said, “Yes.” 

“Get rid of it!” 1 said firmly. 

Douglas took the gum out of his mouth, went over to 
the stove, kicked open the door (the knob was too hot to 
touch with the hand) and — I supposed — threw the wad 
of gum intv the fire. lie returned to his place. A few 
minutes later I sgw that his jaws weic working again. 

“Douglas!” I said sternly. ‘'What did you do with that 
gum?” ^ 

“I put it back into my mouth,” said Douglas. 

This called for^drastip action. “Go over to my house!” I 
said. Th^ strap provided by tucr School Board in confirma- 
tion with the requirements yf the Manual of School Law 
had ‘disappeareej? before my arrival. My predecessor had 
Used it. It could guess what had happened to it. 

I watj^ed skiA^ly acioss to my house debating as to what 
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action I should take. Douglas was waiting on the doorstep, 
I opened the door, “Come inside!” I said. “Now, I gave 
you an order and you did not obey me. You have to obey 
the teacher, so I am going tcy punish you.” Just then my 
glance fell on my dish mop, hanging on the kitchen wall. 
My problem was solved. 

“Hold out your hand!” I said.*Hc did^so, and I took 
him firmly by the wrist and administered three sharp cuts 
with the handle of the dish ftiop. I gave him a moment to 
compose his features and then sent him back to school. 
So my dish mop remained the instrument ^of correction 
throughout my stav in tfte valley and the chiltfren 
developed a healthy respect foi it. One evening when two 
of the older boys were chatting ki my hjpusc one of them 
leaned back and draAdcd: 

“Say, Teacher! Hear you use the dish mop when the 
kids give trouble!” 

“Yes; I do,” I replied. 

“Wal, I guess that don’t hurt much,” they said. 

“Would yt)u like to try it?” I asked, and they replied, 
“Sure!” and held out their hands. used the tnop to good 
effect and there were no more iokes about it — at least, not 
in my hearing. But it becanjp a 01 resentment among 
the bo)^that I did not use the m» p on tPfe^irls. 

“Why don’t you lick Mariorii. ?”^thcv asked. “She 
deserves it, too!” 

“I will give Marjorie a different punishment,” I said. 
But the boys were in,sistent i lal I should ‘lick’ the girls. 

“Fred used to!” they said. 

“Nonsense!” said I. But they all ^ ereed about this. 

“What was she punished for?” I asked.' 
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The children grinned. “She was teasing him,” they said. 

“What about?” I asked. 

Ralph laughed. “About the whisky under his bed,” he 
replied, ^ 

Then I realised that they enjoyed ‘making the teacher 
git mad*, and wer<^' prepared to risk a licking in doing so. 

One night when the outside temperature was well 
below zero I was sitting marlfing books, very late. Except 
for the occasional faint ‘plop’ of a piece of wood-ash falling 
from my stove, there was complete silence. Suddenly, an 
ear-splitting crash on the waUj'ust behind my head made my 
heart nearly jump out of my body. I dared not move, but 
sat fighting for composiuc, wondering how many pairs of 
eyes were centred on ‘(ny unscreened windows. After 
casually turning pages for a few seconds, I got up and 
walked to the door, and slipped the bolt. Ihen I went 
through the curtained doorway into the darkness of my 
bedroom to recover. 

The next morning- I described the incident to the 
children aiiQ they laughed and told me that such sounds 
often occur^-ed M the extreme cold; it w<is due to the 
contraction of the logs. couple of weeks later I was busy 
ironing one night wher thcre^was a sudden crash on the 
roof. There came ‘iVnother repoit, and another, but I was 
not startled this ^ime. E opened the door and called out, 
“Who’s out there playing tricks? Come along in and 
have a cup of colTcc!” A|^er a ipng pause 1 heard 
'approaching footkeps and Pete and Fred appeared, both 
looking a bit foolish. 

“We thought you'd git mad!” they said. 
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Some weeks later^ on a night when there was brilliant 
moonlight outside, witli consequent black shadows around 
the house, there came \ bang on the wall followed by a 
succession of crashes which ^hook the house. 

“That will be Pete and Fred wiuh time on their hands,’* 
I said to myself. “I shall have to organise another dance.” 
I opened the door and called out ijitp the jhadows, 

“All right, you two! Stop fooling ahd come and have 
some coffee.” 

i left the door ajar and went hcA.ck iiitR the house, A 
minute later a stone came hurtling through the window. 
This w^as discouraging: I had nor thought t*?iere was^hat 
sort of a relationsliip between us. But firm action was 
needed. 

“I'hat is cnougli!” I called onjl:. “I will deal with'this in 
the morning!” 

But to my consternation the ifoises went on, lumps of 
wood and stone being thrown on to the roof and walls of 
the house from all dinxtions. I rena tnbered a story I had 
been told about another isolated school in the same school 
district. An older woman teacher had tbeen newly 
appointed, and one night the childrci had set out to 
torment hcr^ lying on an o^^crhaiiging rock and dropping 
stonesDn her house from above. I he j^oof soul had been so 
frightened that she had stood all lii hti pressed against the 
w^all bctwTcn two windows, aiga sliir had suffered a 
nervous breakdown afterwards. Well, the)^ certainly 
would not get that sort of a reaction from me! 

When the crashes were coming thick ?^d fast on the 
back of the house I stepped out o^ the door at the front 
and closed it quietly^ behind me, siaiidiilg in black 
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shadow on the step. I strained my eyes to sec if there was 
any movement in the bushes or behind the wood-pile, but 
the shadows were too thick. After a few minutes I heard 
undertones on my right, and then two figures ran across 
the sage twenty or thirt| yards away. One stooped to pick 
up a stone, and I jailed out: 

^‘All right, Pete and Fred! IVe seen you!” They fled 
like a pair of rabbits, 

A quarter of an hour later tfae crashes began again, and 
they went on* until I had had more than enough. I 
decided that I must fetch someone to deal with the matter, 
althbv.gh I was loth to leave the house untended; the 
miscr'eants seemed to be in a vicious mood. I put out all 
the I'lghts so that it might appear that I had gone to bed; 
tbicn dressed in warm outdoor clothing and slipped out of 
the door again. As I opened the door I was just in time to 
see three figures srsimper off through the sage. Who could 
the third one be ? 

I walked down towards Heniy^^’s, enjoying the beauty of 
the night; the Norther i Lights lit up the sky like batteries 
of scaichligkts in a ring bcliind the mountains. When I 
came to Henry’a there was a saddle horse tied to the 
fence: if only I had not been a ‘dumb’ city dweller this 
would have told'\ne all r needed to know, but I dould not 
identify people byi their horses yet. The house was in 
darkness and theimhabhants apparently fast asleep. The 
dogs, recognising me, made no commotion. I must go on 
further, hoping that Joe and/Lila would still be up. But 
when I came to Joe’s house I found that the thick shadow 
of the mountain lay over it, and I could not find my way 
in through thd fence. The dogs created a great deal of 
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noise, but no one looked out, so I assumed the house was 
empty. The next house was Old Johnny’s, a couple of 
miles further on, and I decided to return to my cabin. I 
was walking slowly up the v^ley when I became aware of 
a horse standing in the path about a hundred yards in 
fiont of me. I stopped. Thfe horse ^^ood there like an 
apparition, in a naze of silveTy ^ntst, atd while I was 
trying to discern whether 01 not there was a rider on it, it 
turned up the mountain anfi vanished like a black, velvet- 
footed ghost. I still stood theie, and then I heard hoof beats 
behind me, pounding down the earth road.^FreJ was the 
only pupil who lived in th^t direction, so I cplled again, 
“All right, f red ’ I’ve seen you!” When I came to Henry’s 
house, the saddle horse had gorf^. 

I anticipated that theie wouJd be some absentees the 
next morning, but I was wrong. As I w’^ashed up my 
breakfast dishes I c^iuntcd the full complement playing 
outside the school. I went across and assembled them in 
school, and then address d mem coldly. “Take out your 
English books,” I said. “You will write a composition on 
‘What I did Last Night’. You w all writc^ou the same 
subject. I want a deUuled arcouiiu of e’^erydiing you did, 
from the moment you left^chooT Lentil you went to bed.” 
All the time I was searching far for^ijy sign of con- 
sciousness of guilt, but I drew blaftL. Fred and Pete 
were as composed as us^al: the^othei% merely looked a 
little anxious at the coldness ot u‘y manner, I went 
on. 

“I wish to talk to each one of you separately. Pete, you 
will be first; go across#to my hous« . Marjorie, y^u are in 
charge here: no one, will move 0]^t of iJfe place until I 
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come lor him.” I followed Pete out in a hushed silence. 

I put Pete to sit down facing the light, and I opened the 
interview. 

‘‘Well, what have you tOi^ay?” I asked sternly. 

‘‘What about?” said Pete. His face was like a mask, 

“About last nigH!” 

“Last night?” 

“Yes: I want to know how you spent it.” 

“Why, just like any other mght.” 

“Where did you sleep?” I asked. There was a moment^ 
ary pause. Pete had been staging at Joe’s house, I knew, 

“At Freej’s.” 

“I thought you were staying at Joe’s?” 

“I was, but Jpe and Lila took some cattle up the 
mountain yesterday.” 

“So you sle}U at Fred’s.” 

“Yes.” I looked at him searciiingh% 

“Are you sure?” I asked. 

“Yes!” 

“What time did you go to bed?” 

“About ten o’clock.”, 

“What were you doing between nine and ten?” 

“Er . . . Cecil was skewing i^e how to play the guitar.” 

I was not Si^^^isiled wi;h thege answers, but Pete was so 
poker-faced that it vlid not appear that I should get any 
more out of him. 

“Very well!” 1 said. “Stand there.” 

I left him standiijg by the w^all anc^^went over to school 
to fetch Fred. Not a word was spoken, but ten pairs of 
eyes follcj^^d me as 1 w^ent dowm the room. I decided to be 
more direct widi Fred. 
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*'Why did you come throwing stones at my house last 
night?” I asked. 

‘‘I did not!” said Fred. 

“You did. 1 saw yoif. I sj^ke to you.” 

“Not to me!” Fred’s eyes, too, were veiled and his 
expression impassive. 

“Yes; to you! You were riding; down towards Joe’s.” 

“I was not,” said Fred. 

“What time did you go *10 bed?” 

“About ten, I guess,” 

“Wliere was Pete?” 

“Er— at Joe’s.” 

“I think he was at your house!” I said. 

“No; he’s staying at Joe’s.” 

“But he spent last night at* your house?” 1 insisted. 
Pete began to interpose a remark, but I silenced him. 

“No!” saidWed^ 

“Where did he sleep ?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Are yod sure?” 

“Yes.” 

I looked enquiringly at Pete, who began to stammer 
something to the effect that he ,?ad stayed at Fred’s a 
coupTe of nights ago. It was prci < j obvrous that Pete was 
involved. 

“Fred,” I said, “some boys, fron^ this school were 
throwing stones at my hoiise last night. I wan! you to tell 
me what you know about it.” 

“I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Is that the truth?’-’ 


“Yes.” 
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I pondered. If Pete was the ringleader, who were his 
confederates ? It was very questionable whether the little 
Higginbottoms would walk so far at night just to throw 
stones; Henry’s family were/not Allowed out after dark, 
Minnie and Arthur wcSre very unlikely culprits. I put 
Fred beside Pete, a^d went and fetched the others one by 
one. Marjorie Hnew nothij^g about it; nor did Ralph or 
Viva or Floyd. Arthur and Minnie looked quite startled, 
so I ruled them out. I suspeetdd Michael because I knew 
that he liked to play tricks, but he scorned the suggestion 
that he would lake part in such a silly scheme. Douglas 
and^Dick sturdily denied any knowledge of the attack, and 
Edgar, though he giggled a little, was equally emphatic. 
I sent all back to «;chool. * 

After the morning break I addressed them all together, 
and described exactly what had happened, inviting each 
one of them individually to tell me wh? t part he took in the 
affair. No one knew anything about it. I continued: 

“Very well! This much is certain. There are three 
cliildren in this valley uho arc cowards. No tnatter how 
brave they mUy be at ii(jmg a bucking horse or stalking a 
moose, they arc nevertheless cowards,” 

Pete was sitting up v raight ind gazing at me fixedly. 

“Cowards ?”,smd Fr^ ci 

“Yes; of course!”* I replied. “They chose to attack me 
because I was a i»^oma|(i and they knew there was no 
danger of my being able to catch them and give them a 
licking. If 1 had bc^n a man, or if I Ijad had a husband, 
or even a near neighbour, they would not have attempted 
it. That ij^one reason why. I know they are cowards. But 
there is anothen^ reason, too! They qpuld put things right 
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by owning up: that needs courage of a different sort. 
But they have not got that, cither. They are still afraid of 
punishment. That is why I know they are cowards.’^ 

Pete’s gaze had never wVvered. I now dismissed the 
subject and resumed my cordial^ relationship with them, 
but I secretly hoped that I jnight have touched a chord 
somewhere that would result in a co^fcsjion. 

The next day while I was having m)*lunch there came a 
knock at my door. 

“Come in!” I called. Pete enteied, •looking rather 
subdued. He held in his hand a broken ruler. 

“Hallo, Pete,” I said. “What’s happeneeP?” 

“I broke the ruler,” Pete replied. 

“How did you do that?” I a^ked. 

“I was levering up a nail.” J^ete looked at the piece of 
cardboard in my window frame and said in a low voice: 
“But I did nofrbreak your window!” 

I saw in a flash wifiat he was trying to tell me, “You did 
throw stones, though?” I asked, lie nodded, 

“You and Fred?” I asked. Pctcvwas silent. 

“I suppose Michael was the third,” 1 wen|>on. 

But Pete said quickly, “No! It was n«t anyone from the 
school!” 

Tlteii I understood! A younj |lad who had been in 
trouble with the police in "town had J:)cen sent out to the 
valley and Henry had undertakeji to l^cp an eye on him. 
It was this young fellow^ with his grudge against society, 
who had been the ringleader. So Fred had ridden up to 
Henry’s during the evening, and the ll;ree of them had 
embarked on this littl^ expedition to ‘make the teacher git 
mad’, Fred leaving his horse tied to the fei^e. Without any 
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suggestion from me, Pete brought money to pay for the 
broken window, and we had a conference to decide on 
further punishment. I told the two boys that since they 
were too big to be licked thef would have to pay for their 
fun in some other way, ^d in the end it was decided that 
they should chop wood and carry water for me, whenever 
I wanted it during \he day, from then until the end of the 
term, (I often gave woocl-chopping as a punishment. 
It was a constructive pcnalt)^ building up a wood-pile 
for the school •heater, and at the same time enablitig a 
boy to get rid of his feelings of aggression.) The next time 
the rancher wfno was School Trustee went past the school 
in his car l^signallcd to him to stop. I told him the whole 
story and he visited the parents and told them that the 
children would not have ^ teacher the next year if they 
did not behave thcnLSclves. 

One morning in February Fred came to school with 
exciting news: there were fresh cougar tracks crossing the 
readjust below Henryis Place. Hector had sfeen them in 
the moonligJv on the previous night and Walter had gone 
off at first light vgth Benny, his dog, to track the beast. 
A cougar is a mountain lion, like a puma, and I thought 
privately that Fr^cPs s*ory was a bit of schoolboy^sensa- 
tionalism, but m th^ allernooiTwc went for a nature walk 
to sec any tracks t^icre ijiight be. 1 shall never forget the 
thrill I had* when we came upon'^them; a cloudless cobalt 
sky rested on top of the dazzling white mountain ranges. 
The tracks were deep-cut in the virgin snow from the 
top of one range, down over the ro jd, across the creek on 
a bridge ^f ice ^nd up the opposite slope till we lost them 
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among the trees. Freckles, the pointer, was with us and as 
soon as we came to the tracks he put his nose down and was 
off like an arrow from a bow, and in the first excitement 
we went streaming after Piim. The children were far 
ahead of me, of course, and the / called out their inter- 
pretation of the story in iho tracks which they could see 
across the valley. 

“See the coyote tracks trailing hen*' they called. “See 
vlierc she nearly slipped \xvko the gulcli?” 

The next morning at breakfast tiin? the children 
invaded my cabin with cries of “Walter got the cougar!’^ 
and “Bill’s caught a bob-c^!” so I postponed school tVork 
and decided that we would go out for some first-hand 
nature study. The cougar was t<# be skinned that lyxorning, 
so we set off at once for the jhree-mile walk down the 
valley. When we arrived at Old Johnny's we found that 
Cecil and Wafler ^ad just begfin the skinning process: 
the big cat liung from a beam, looki ng wicked even in death. 
I admired her smooth, tawmy skin and the big, black, 
velvety paws witli their ferocion«» looking claw'S. I asked 
Walter to tell me the story of die kill. 'Fo-day was his 
twenty-second birthday iind (he bounty of $40 which the 
Government paid for the^slau^j er of a cougar — owing 
to tKc amount of damage they do^'lrnont; ^he herds on the 
range — would make an accepta^)!# birthday present. 
Whenever I had read niagazini^ stories of cougar hunts 
they had concerned a luinting party of numbers of men 
and hounds, ahd I could not believe .that this young man 
had tackled the problem alone. 

Walter, accompanied by his J)lai k retriever, Benny, had 
gone out on horseback, following the trac^cs of tlie cougar 
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over the bridge of ice and up the Saddle Horse Trail till 
he came to the Wild Horse Corral. Here there was the 
carcase of a cow : he saw from the tracks that the cougar 
had put her feet on the cow's back to smell the carcase. 
Then she had gone on vp the mountainside till she came 
to a cave, in which she had spent the night. The next day 
— that was yesterday — sh<^ had gone up to Deer Spring 
and walked round' the knolls till she came to a cliff. 
Walter circled the cliff, but found no more tracks, so he 
whispered to Bfenny, “Seek ’em!” and the dog leap^ over 
the cliff, found the cougar asleep in the sunshine and sank 
his fteth in her flank. She walvC, began to run down the 
mountain and then turned and tackled the dog. She seized 
him by the throat and began to shake liim like a rat. 
Benny squealed, but Walter dare not shoot at first for fear 
of killing the dog. Then, seeing that Benny was choking, 
he shot, hitting the cougar in the bead. She fell on top of 
Benny, who struggled out from under her and went tearing 
down the mountainside, half crazy. The cougar got up on 
her front legs and Walter sliot again. Benny now came 
running bac’;, and seeing the cougar’s legs twitching, 
pluckily sprang tr the attack again, but she was dead. 
Then Walter had to hai ^ Aer on to his saddle and make the 
long journey home. . 

While the children \ hatched the skinning, I went indoors 
to talk to Melanie. When I came out again they said, 
“Look at lYecklcsl” 

I looked at him, and my jaw dropped. 

“What on earth have you been doing?” I said. Freckles* 
stomach looked like a sack stuffed wi<^h cotton wadding. The 
boys hacT been- cutting off lumps of cougar meat and 
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throwing them to the dog. They said he had eaten jibout 
twelve pounds. Freckles certainly feasted royally for days; 
my pans were full of stewing cougar meat, and it smelt very 
good, too. I bought the handsome skin from Walter for $5, 
and sent it to Vancouver to be mounted as a rug: soon 
it adorned the polished floor in the bedroom of my log 
cabin. 

February 14th, the Feast of ot.Valeptirfe, like Hallow- 
e’en, is a popular Canadian festival, but I fell that this 
occasion called for a party for the giown-i^s. I asked the 
children if their big brothers and sisters would like to 
come to a dance in the schcjplhousc, and they said, "‘^ire! 
We’ll come, too!” I said, “No; this will be too late; You 
must go to bed.” But they insisted, as they had done 
before, that any function in the school vt^ould be attended 
by the whole population in tfie valley. So they wrote 
invitations aga;<3i and we spent another afternoon spring- 
leaning. It was moi^e difficult this time because the water 
froze in the pails on the w^ay from the creek, and after we 
had heatcd.it we had no sooner poured it on the floor 
than it froze again and stuck to the mop. However, we 
managed to make everything spfck an^ span, and after 
we had decorated the room vj^th Victorian silhouettes 
and 4)ierced hearts and Cupids ^ ad louver’s knots — and 
the glow from the stove was rci 'ic^ed Ai the polished 
desks — the room looked very cosy and^ inviting. 

It gave promise of bfting a ibvely night. %About five 
o’clock I went, across to take some dishes into the school 
and when I came out again I held m^ bicath. At the top 
end of the valley, where the two mountain ranges seemed 
to meet, the moon was rising like a great goldAi platter 
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out <S5* a dove-grey sea. A few moment5 later the grey was 
lavender, and the lemon-colourcd moon was encircled 
by a wide, hazy, lemon-coloured halo. The snow-covered 
mountains were dyed pink from the ‘after-glow* at the 
lower end of the valley, where the sky was filled with pink 
and copper-gilded litdc clouds. Later on, when the silver 
moon was riding ^high, I stood there again, feeling as 
though I was part of a 5cc?ic from a Grimm’s fairy tale. A 
sleigh-load of people was coming up the valley, singing to 
the accompaniment of the bells on the horse’s harness and 
the strains of melody from Cecil’s guitar. When they 
arrived the b«.bies were lifted down like little cocoons and 
put to sleej; in their blankets on the carpenter’s bcncli at 
the back of the school. Soon the musicians were strumming 
and the room was^h-whirl. This was not an occasion for the 
wearing of the blue lace frock, of course; stetsons and gay 
neckerchiefs were the vegue, with check '•hirts and jeans, 
or flared skirts to rotate like spinning tops in the ‘every- 
body swing’ movement of the square dances. The day 
before, in school, the children liad asked me, “What shall 
you do if thev bring liquor i*” and I, unaware that there is 
a strict law against liqiior at dances, replied, “They can 
bring liquor if they lik^. They are grown-up. But if 
anyone is less than a gentleman 'he will not be asked b^ck!” 
I told them to cxpla^m to their parents that this was a 
school and not a dan:e hall, and that behaviour must be 
circumspec But I was not worried this time; I had found 
a natural courtesy among the people of the valley — even 
though it might b^'^ sometimes roughly expressed. 

The orchestra consisted of two fiddles and a guitar. 
Ernest was a fine fiddler who coulcT throw his bow up into 
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the air and catch it without interrupting the rhythm df the 
piece he was playing. Blind Uncle John also played the 
fiddle with abandon, and Cecil and Walter took turns at 
playing the guitar. Men were in the majority: the only 
partners available for them at first were the three school- 
girls and myself and Melanip, but we all danced vigor- 
ously, making the floor-boards rock, wSilc Ernest ‘called’ 
the figures in an almost uni ntc/uglblc jargon. It sounded 
something like ‘Birdie in thj." rage and Birdie in the air. 
Swing your Honey and I don’t care. Take y»ur Honey to a 
nice soft cliair. Take your Honey any old where.’ 

As the night wore on mc^e dancers anivtd, including 
Jack and Mannie. I now met for the first time tne man for 
whom the cliildrcn had built the annexe to my house. Jack 
was a slim young fellow in a black cowbfty outfit, wearing 
a black hat with a narrow white strap round it. Mannie 
was v(‘ry tall slim, with an ’expression of perpetual 
••itonishment, owing\o the fact that liis eyes bulged some- 
what. These two behaved in a rather peculiar way, and 
as we made the circle in the ‘grand cdiain,’ I gazed at them 
searchingly. Mannie gave me a limp hanc^ and gazed 
back, looking somc'what ^ppn hefisive.^After that dance 
Mannie went out and 1 did not^scc him again. It never 
occupred to me that bottles 6f homefihrew Jiad been cached 
among the hay in the loft in tlie ’ejjool \)arii. Jack sat 
strumming on the guitar and singVng^ and lapsing into 
giggles. A group of the children g^Khered round him, so at 
Iasi I went to Earnest, who was M.G., and told him to ask 
Jack to sober up or go home. Ernest ^aid, ‘ Oh, let’s give 
him a little time!” but when after the next dance Jack 
was still staggering about I wciit across the roonf and sat 

H 
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bcsicie him. I could not have drunkenness inside the 
school. I said: 

*‘Jack, will you come across to my house and have a 
talk with me?’’ 

'‘Why, sure!” said Jack obligingly. As we went out of 
the door Cecil and Youiig Al|ie tagged along behind ; I was 
not sure whether they were constituting themselves as a 
bodyguard for m^ or tor Jack. The two boys stood with 
their long legs backed up to my stove as I told Jack my 
objection to h’s condition. 

"This is not a public dance hall,” 1 said; "it is a school, 
and nothing ^nust go on in it which is not the right example 
to the young!” This was something which needed to be 
said. ^ 

Jack was very polite. He had been brought up in a 
Roman Catholic mission and knew how to behave. He 
said: 

"These children are used to drunkenness. They sec 
every day of their lives.” 

I asked him if he wa^s content to be drunk, '^nd he hung 
his head a little. 

"Did you have, a hero when you were a boy?” I asked. 

"I surely did 1” said Ta-k, and he told me about liis hero. 

"Did you not^odo^^our conduct on liis?” I asked. 

"Yes, I did, ’ hejCjJied. 

"Well,” I said,^ "^ou arc a hero to these boys; give 
them the Cnest model >ou possioly can. Give them some- 
thing to copy that is the best you are capable of!” 

I offered him some strong coffee and we went back to 
the dance, which continued till 5 a.m. By this time most 
of the cliiidren were sprawled across the desks, fast asleep, 
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and I felt utterly exhausted, but everyone else seemt*d as 
fresh as ever. 

A few days after the dance something happened which 
depressed and perplexed me. f reckles was now an 
accepted member of my household, and since during the 
mornings, when I was in school, ‘^he fire in i^jy house would 
go out, I used to let Fr'^ckles come ovef to school and lie 
at the back of the room. One day, just before afternoon 
school, Henry came up the road on horsetfack and as he 
was passing the school he stopped to speak to the children 
playing on the mountainside*. One of the bo^s came dfcwn 
and asked me if Henry could take FrecKles up the 
mountain with him. I said, “Certainly^!*' I was pleased 
for Freckles to have some exeryse. He gambolled ahead 
of the horse, his tail carried high, and I envied them both 
their adventure tn tjjc cold, crisp^ sunshine. That evening 
1 \K^atrhed for their return in vain. I assumed they were 
staying overnight at Grandma Grinder’s cabin. The next 
morning, in school, 1 asked wh re Freckles was, but 
nobody seemed to know. The follo^dng day I disked again, 
and answers were again evasive. I asked with some in- 
sistence, and at last somebody salJ^ “Freckles is dead!” 

^^Dead!^^ 1 exclaimed, with a p^ y, “Ho^ did he die?” 

Again no answer was forthcomin. ^but 1 returned to the 
subject. 

“What has happened to Freckles?” I insisted. 

“Henry shot*him!” said Fred, at I^st. 

I was aghast. What had I done to invite such an un- 
friendly act? I was so ynuch upjet that I had to out of 
school to my house to recover. W]|jLen I came back, after 
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a few minutes, the children were uneasy. I talked to them 
and told them that on these winter days, after they had 
gone home from school, I had no one to talk to, and 
Freckles had been a real companion to me. 

‘*In an English family,” I said, “the people would as 
soon think of shoaling the baby as of shooting the dog!” 

“Shooting the baby!” they echoed. They thought I was 
crazy. On calmer Reflection 1 could see Henry’s side of the 
case, and realised that myi comments had been ex- 
travagant. After all the dog did not belong to me, but to 
Pete. (I heard later that he had paid Pete a dollar for it.) 
And since dogs were supposed to live out of doors and 
work for their keep, Freckles, by his standards, was a 
useless piec'c of aoparatrs. So he sliot him. 

Not long after this Viva brought me a kitten. (It did 
not occur to me at the time that this was perhaps a 
conciliatory gesture.) I tiad never kent a cat and did not 
know what companionable little animals they can ue, 
but I appreciated the kind intention and took the kitten 
in. He was an excellen. niouser and would sit*on the deep 
sill when my window was open and leap out into the 
darkness every and again— to reappear with a mouse. 
This was very satisfactory, as I w^as still w^aging war on the 
rodents, but I did ncj^^i})j>rove of his choice of my bed 
for a mortuary. Oice,aight he jumped up to the window 
from the outside, brft fell back again. I went out to see 
what was the matter, ft w^as very dark and he did not 
appear to be anywdierc about, so I wcfit inside again. 
When I went to bed I left the window open. I woke up 
next morning to find the little cat lying on my bed in a 
pool of blood. In hif neck was a round red hole. I 
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moistened his lips with milk and tried to make? him 
comfortable, but I was seething with rage. When the first 
children came to school I told them, “Somebody has shot 
my cat!’’ 

“Oh!” said Viva in shocked tones. 

But Ralph was more practical. he dead ?” he asked. 

I shook my head, 

“Then nobody shot him,” he said. i'Let’s see!” They 
ca uc into the bedroom ai^ bent (*ver the kitten. Then 
both spoke at once: “He’s been attacked* by a horned 
owl!” tlicy said. It seemed that in this valley cats did not 
have nine lives. Three yoiiiig cats in a disufnee of atnile 
or so had succumbed to the attack of a horned owl. I 
tried to nurse the suffering littl^* animal, but the Wound 
began to snu-11, and as I saw AHje passing on liis way to the 
ri\Tr 1 signalled to him, and he took my kitten away in a 
sack. It was a gii^at grief lo me. 

On the next Stage day after tlie Valentine party the 
mail truck stopped on the road above the school in the 
afternoon oti its way up the valley. I sent Edgar up to see 
what the driver wanted, and he came totteripg back with 
a lovely case of Mac into.. ^ red applet I assumc^d that 
these had come down from the Jiore at Jesmond, and the 
drivfr had forgotten to leave the? on 4he way down. I 
was very glad to have them; I hac'. ^ no frr sh fruit since 
the Fall. Then, a few nights latei, c^me the explanation. 
I had that day fixed up^a strong wire clothe>>-line, on a 
pulley, reachiiig from my house to tljc school. I had just 
put out my big lamp that night, preparatory to going to 
bed, when I he ard wijd cowboy ycils and the thunder of 
galloping hoofs. I tlirust my head J^ut of the open window 
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and^xollered: “Watch out for the clothes line!^^ because 
if they had gone on down the slope they might have been 
dehatted, if not decapitated. It was a pitch dark night. 
A surprised voice said: 

“Hey! You’re supposed to be skeered!” 

“Am I?” I sai(|. “Who is.it?” 

“It’s a couple of wild ijieni” was the reply. One voice 
broke into song. ^ 

“Well, come in,” I said, “a#id let me see who you are.” 
“Come in\^^ they said, and I heard sounds cf dis- 
mounting. I opened my door and Mannie and Norman 
(Mk:haers half-brother) stagga»red into the house. Norman 
carried a bottle of wliisky and urged me to have a drink : 
when I said I did not lilf.c whisky he said he would take 
the lariat off his horse and tie me up and pour the whole 
bottleful down my throat. T said 1 did not like castor oil 
either, or rice pudding: 'it w'^as just that I did not like the 
taste of it. Mannie told me that there was sanction in me 
Bible for drinking. 

“Let me tell yom something, Teacher!” he said. 

“That . . . \^^hat’s His name? . . . that Guy they put on a 

cross . . . well, they were having a meeting or something 

once and He said, Till those pitchers with water!’ . . 

And he told }:hf stor^ of the miracle quite welL' But 

Mannie had come ^vifh a purpose: there was something 

troubling him. He sdxd, “I want to apologise for making 

such a horse-fool of myself at that dance. Gee I you gave 

me a wicked look! T thought I’d better g^t out. I said to 

myself, ‘Get out of here, son!’ ” He was very anxious to 

know if he had been rude to me : ,he did not think for a 
c * * 

moment that he would*, insult me, drunk or sober, but the 
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Others had told him that I had taken him and Jacl^^over 
to my house and given them a good 'talking-to/ and that he 
had responded by calling me ‘a string of dirty names/ 
He was so scared that this might be true that he had sent 
me a box of Macintosh red apples^of his own growing as a 
peace offering. I reassured liim about Ms behaviour and 
thanked him very much for his gift. 

During the winter months the school had been in 
shadow all day, but now the morning sun Vas beginning 
to spill down the mountain-slopes opposite, and every day 
it advanced a little further. iVhen 1 awoke iifthe morrtings 
I glanced, not at the clock, but at the mountains, gauging 
the time from the position of th-i line where sunshine and 
shadow met. There would be eijough heat in the sunshine 
to thaw the surface of the snow during the day, but at 
night this froze ^aijji, making a dangerous surface to walk 
uxi.^ One glorious Sunday morning I set off for the creek 
with my pails and went running down the slope into the 
bushes. Suddenly my feet shot from under me and I 
crashed down on my back, striking my right elbow and the 
back of my head with great force on thctce. I was brought 
to my senses by the chill of the tnoisture sei^ping through 
my t'lothing, and struggled to rny ) et a»i(J wove my way 
back to the cabin. I got between T»blanktts as fast as I 
could, and did not wake again until about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The fire had be^n out for hours and my 
pails were still ^mpty, but there was ^st enough water in 
the kettle for a cup of tea. I wrote ^ Help"* in white chalk on 
the outside of the dooj in large^ letters, hoping tl^t some- 
one might see it from the road. I went to bed again 
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and ^Icpt till morning, by which time I was ravenously 
hungry, but otherwise none the worse. 

In school I told tlic children what had happened. Some 
of the boys had been around, but seeing my door shut had 
thought I did not wish^to be disturbed. They made little 
comment, but th| next Sunday afternoon I had such a 
crowd of visitev's that my^four tea-cups had to be used in 
relays; and as it •was easier now for movement in the 
valley, from then on passers-by on the road above would 
always wave down to me to establish contact. 

Tfie weather was now warm enough for the children to 
play outside and I used to wonder where they all dis- 
appeared to at morning bre.ik. One day I decided to 
follow them. They ran dojA^n to the creek and crossed by a 
log that spanned the stream; where the ice had gone, dark 
patches of open water boiled beJow. lyticifacl and Douglas 
were across in a twinkling, but Floyd hesitated. He stuaiea 
the hazards, then wont down on all fours and crossed like 
a bear cub. I could nol allow myself to be bc'Utcn by this 
little boy, bwt my hear^t wa*^ in my mouth as I stepped 
across on the slippery log. Once across, I had to find the 
boys by sound as they hafl disappeared in the underbrush. 

Michael hac^ si't a tr<^o for squirrels halfway up a'pine 
tree. There were if^ybranches to give foothold on the 
lower part of the tru^xk, so he climbed on to a tall stump 
nearby and took a flying leap on to the pine tree! Then 
he stepped delicately from slender brgnch^io branch until 
he reached his trap. It was empty. 

Douglas was luckier; his trap, contained a squirrel 
which had only just beVn caught and was still struggling. 
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He kicked it on the head and killed it at once. Th^ next 
job was to skin it. He first made a ‘stretcher’ on which to 
peg the skin to dry. This was a flat piece of wood with a 
curved point at the top — the shape of a church window. 
He took his squirrel and slit it up both the bark legs, and 
pulled the skin off the tail as .you peel a glove off a finger. 
Douglas was not very adept at skinning ^nd the others 
laughed at his efforts, especially whfn he cut off the 
sq.iirrcl’s ear. 

It had worried me at lirst that ttie domiiTant instinct of 
these children was to kill, .'ind I urged them to leave the 
squirrels and chipmunks t« run about theVoods. l^it 1 
came to realise that wild animals represented to them a 
source of subsistence: they provided meat to eat'and a 
means of obtaining money to bqy such tilings as shoes and 
shirts. It was the equivalent of the city child’s newspaper 
round. 



Chapter VII 

‘SOCIAL STUDIES’ 


S PRING was coming! lts» advent was heralded by the 
rounding iip of the jjiorsts on top of the mountain 
range, and their^ arrival in the valley ready for the 
activities of the summer. In the late autumn the horses 
are driven up^the mountains and left there, so that they 
can move freely and forage for themselves during the 
winfrr. Some* of them fall victims to wolves and cougars 
and some slip into gulches, breaking their legs, and are 
devoured by the coyotes# They all become very thin. In 
the spring they arc rounjled up, together with the colts 
that have been born on the range, and are brought down 
the mountainside. 

Henry and Annie went riding past the school Cfie 
morning followed by Patsy, the collie, and her pup, and 
for the rest of the day i was difficult to keep the cliildren’s 
eyes from th« windows. ^But it was not until late afternoon 
that the party returned, riding into the sunset. Annie was 
leading, followed by a bdlled l^orse : streaming after them, 
with flowing njai^cs an<^tdils,^came the long line of horses 
driven by Henry arfL Young Alfie. 

A few days later Ralnh came to school with the news 
that the rancher at the nig Bar Ranch, Mr. Cromic, was 
going to de-horn t|f’s cattle on Satu jday,^ and asked if I 
would like to go and watch the operation. I had noticed 
that thg Hereford cattle^ which J had seen about the 
mountain pas^res wei^ hornless, and I had assumed that 
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in some way they were bred hornless. Ralph arrived lit my 
cabin door about eight o’clock on the Saturday morning, 
leading a horse for me to ride. It was a lovely breezy 
morning as we rode towards the river, with the sky a 
brilliant blue and the regimente^ peaks still tipped and 
streaked with snow. Alongside the crfck, which roared 
below us, the pussy willows w^je budded ^ith silver, and 
there were already a few blades of greeft sprouting among 
the withered grey of the wiinter grass. 

After a ride of four or five miles we cameVithin sight of 
the Big Bar Ranch with the Fraser Canyon beyond it; 
we could see that the river»was still fringed Vi th iec.^The 
cowboys had been out since dawn rounding up the cattle, 
and as they began to come in Ralph and Arthur and I 
chose points of vantage from \^J)lich to view the proceed- 
ings. I elected to sit on the top rail of an empty corral, but 
was ordered off, anc^ I soon discovered why. 

The cattle were assembled in one of the corrals, from 
which a ‘chute,’ admitting the animals in single file, led 
to the branding corral. This passive ended in a gate the 
top half of which could be raised ^jy lifting one of the rails. 
Henry stood holding this top half open. Sowboys straddled 
the top rails of the chute and ijfd^uced the first victim to 
advance and look over the^lowe^ half of Jhe gate, when 
Henry immediately dropped die tr^half — which had a 
semicircular opening in it to fit the^cast’s neck — and its 
head was held in a vice. The eftwboys bad to be agile 
because the beS^sts ycre wild, and time went on they 
became increasingly obstinate and terrified and were 
liable to leap upward^ threshing their forelimbs through 
the gaps between the rails. 
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Ml. Cromie now held the nose of the animal with the 
^bug/ a pincer-like implement with a rope threaded 
through the handles in such a way that tension of the rope 
increased the force of the grip: thus, the more the animal 
struggled the more secYfcly it was held. The horns were 
now cut with long-handled chears right back close to the 
head, and the Jilood spurted out. If the bleeding was bad 
the wound was di^ssed with some medicament or cauter- 
ised with an instrument take^ out of the branding fire. 
Then the gatt was kicked open and the hornless beast 
staggered into the empty corral, seeking some thing on 
whi^h to vent its rage. That was why I had been oidcred 
off the raif. 

I could not stomach n^uch of this sort of spectacle, and 
went up to the ranch hoysc to talk to Mrs. Cromie. She 
explained that the horns must be cut back m this way, 
partly because otherwise the cmimals vv#)iild injure each 
other on the range, and paitly because the cattle tlTT'* 
required to be hoinlcss when they are shipped lor 
slaughtei. They arc dnven into the irain wagons by way 
of a narrow dilute and i^^ they ]ostle each other the meat is 
bruised and so nmi maikc tabic. I asked if the horns could 

not be stunted at biith, dind was reminded tliat the calves 

c • 

are born on tJig rangQ, and can only be dealt wifii at 
round-up. 

Before fixing a dafe for dc-horning and castrating his 
beasts, the ranchci conWts an*almanae, choosing a day 
when the auspices <|re fa\ourable. Ihe bldod is said to be 
in certain quarters of the body accoiciing to the sign of the 
Zodiac whic h is in the ascendance^ and no rancher in his 
senses would de-horn kn a day when the blood is in the 
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head. If he did, and — as rarely happens — one df the 
calves bled to death, everyone would say, “Well, what did 
he expect?” 

By the time I returned to the corrals the men were 
dealing with the younger cattle, aijd their skill in handling 
them was a joy to watch. A*bunch of ifalvcs was herded 
into the top corral and all gates jvere closed. When all was 
ready, the big gate was opened and Tlchiy trotted in and 
circled the corial. I did nottt‘\en see him tlirow the lassoo 
among the frightened animals, but tlie next moment he 
was trotting nut with a steer in tow. 1 he gate was shut 
behind him and as he werA by Alfie lassoeu the steA by 
the back leg while someone else did the sam(‘ by the fore 
leg. I'he Steel was thiowm and e\«ry available m;;n held on 
to the ropes, which were wrapped round the stiongcst 
logs in the fence. Having often ti;ied to hold a dog while I 
cut its toe-nails i epuM have some idea of the strength 
nelTlcd to hold a struggling calf. Some of the calves had 
to be de-horned, castrated, branded wdth liot irons and 
ear-maiked* (a notch cut out of the' ear) all in one opera- 
tion. The smell of the smoke siz/ling upwi^rds and the 
sickening ‘crunch’ of slit ars turned stomach. When 
they were released the aniryals a*J)]3eared dazed and stood 
bellowing, with the blood d^ipphig in pc i)l| around them. 
It is very exhausting work for ’he cowboys, and they do 
not enjoy inflicting pain o’ the leasts, but a hungry 
world dies out for meat and iflis is the usual way of 
dealing with cattle ir; the mass. 

On our way back from the round-up, Ralph stopped to 
loosen the girth of his bprse and f lok time to lool^ behind 
us. Below were the tiny, distant ranch buildings, the 
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canytjn, the roof-top of the ranch house. All around were 
the pastures and the mountain ranges, and miles away 
were three cowboys galloping in line, tiny specks, as they 
drove some animals up to a pasture. Then they turned 
and came down the mj)untain like the wind. Ralph said 
that the last ma< had to shut the gate, and they were 
racing each other down t^ it. That picture, like a scene in 
silhouette in a mifiiaturc theatre, is vivid in my memory. 

When we rode down to Big Bar Ranch we took the 
right-hand pa\h at the fork of the roads. I wanted to know 
what lay along the other road, so one Sunday afternoon 
at the end of* April I borrowed Marjorie’s marc, Priscilla, 
and went exploring. How often, in the silence and beauty 
of these sunounduigs, I ^'turned thanks that I was a part 
of them ! I could not undejstand why my city friends, when 
writing to me, commiserated with me on the privations of 
the life I was leading. Sunday afternyon#recrcatioii in the 
city would involve the frustrations of waiting for Liisff 
and jostling among crowds, shut in by the witness of 
man’s power; here in the wilderness I was in*ihe midst of 
a natural btauty which orovided a perpetual monument 
to the power of (Sod. 

I rode for a way throilgh green bowers, and then came 
to a blind cur^Tf flank^ on tjic inside by rocky wall? and 
on the outer side b^^ a precipitous drop to the creek, 300 
feet or so below. I w/ndered how the rancher managed to 
drive his truck along it tvithout Sisaster: there were only a 
few inches to spa<e outside the v^cel-^tracks. Priscilla 
objected to walking close to the overhanging wall of 
rock ar^ would insist on following! the outside edge of the 
curve, and mv heart ^as in my mouth. However, at last 
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we had negotiated it, and found ourselves out otf the 
range with meadow-larks whistling over rolling grassland 
and with distant glimpses of the Fraser River flowing 
between rock-bound walls. 

I met the rancher trying to bring up a cow with a 
new-born calf. She was on tfny side of the fence, so I 
offered my help. He was sure I could not manage it, as the 
cow was wild, but I could not lef sucb a chance go by. 
So, with the expert help of J^riscilla, 1 brought them up. 
The cow gave us a wicked look now and a*gain, but she 
was not aggressive. After a pleasant meal with the 
rancher and his wife, I set off for home. On Mie way Sack 
at one point, hearing a hiss, I looked behind. A crearn-and- 
brown snake, a good yard long, ^as just gliding over the 
edge. If it had crossed Priscilla's^ath an& she had shied, I 
should have hurtled dowm to the cottonwood trees below. 

' had another dance belore Taster. It was a delightful 
party. Everyone behaved beautifully and Jack was 
perfectly sober, I had told the children that the previous 
dance had been spoilt for me, so after this on^i they asked 
anxiously if I had erijoyf'd it. 1 said, very much,” 

and asked them to thank everyoA: for me. 

now the progress the cliildren werg jiaking in the 
formal subjects had become very uotic»able. The pupils in 
Grades i, 2 and 3 were all near the ei^ of their arithmetic 
syllabus for the year: VivS, in Gr^e 3, had already gone 
on to the Gradc^4 book. Douglas still^ad difficulty wdth 
reading, but he had worked with determination at hand- 
writing and was now producing j written composition 
every week. Arthur had resolved his difficulties with 
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number: I had come to the conclusion that his backward- 
ness had been due to the fact that he had been too shy 
to ask for help when he did not understand. Pete was 
attending regularly at last and making progress. Fred, in 
Grade 5 , was keeping level with Edgar for the first time. 
Fred had a stutter in his .speech, and I had thought 
that perhaps he had been pressed to read too early, but 
when I heard therstory of an incident that had happened 
to him in childhood I revise^ my opinion. When he was 
about five yc5rs old he had been playing on the mountain- 
side behind his home one sunny spring day; he was cutting 
out\ 3 apcr hoises, and happilyioccupicd, wdien suddenly a 
shadow passed across the sun, the chickens fled squawking 
up the ditch and a swoqping eagle seized Fied and tiicd 
to carry him off. One claw grabbed his shoulder and the 
other tore at his mouth. i"ied screamed in terror and the 
yellow hound came flying out pf the hoyse, but could not 
get under the fence. An elder brother had heard^the 
scream, however, nnd he came running. When he saw 
what was happenings he grabbed the bench. axe, cleared 
the fence at. a bound and struck ofl the eagle’s head with 
the axe. The hind’s wings measured ten feet across. They 
carried the little boy iiAo the house, but he was ill for a 
long time aft^rv^ids. supposed that the impediment in 
his speech might b^ a legacy from the shock which he had 
suffered then. 

Floyd and Dick were making pleasing improvement. It 
was obvious from Fjj^yd’s gay and vigoroui- drawings that he 
had a lively brain ; he romped away with number work, but 
his prc)jgrcss in reading was still slow. Dick could now read 
and write and produd^ short compositions without help. 
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The nature diary by this time contained entries with 
little tales of adventures which would turn an English 
boy green with envy: 

‘On Saturday I went with Joe to Stinking Lake, 
hunting horses. We were aiding along when we saw a 
wolf. He ran away and we chased him. We did not have 
a gun.’ {Arthur.) 

‘A big black bear was going up the liill and we told 
Bingo and he barked at the bear. We sent Bingo 
after the bear and he caught up to it and bit it. 
The bear got angry and slapped Bingo and ki»pckccftiiiu 
dowm. Bingo was tired. The bear was going up the hill: 
he climbed th(‘ blufis and we lt>st sight^of him.’ ^Minnie.) 

‘One night w^c heard soflietliing scratching on a 
broom and Dad thought it wzit a cat. We had forgotten 
tQi^shut the door*and a porcupine came in and wtis 
going to quill Marjoiie and Roy. It climbed up the 
wall and Jean got the gun and Dad shot it.’ [Ralph.) 

‘Yesterday Bill trapped a bob-cat. Tt cange and killed 
eight of his chicken'* in the night.# Bill lound two 
chickens lying in a coriiLr tct> scared to get up; he 
pfit them in an old box outside* the h^u^c, Ihat night 
Bill set two traps for the c^t. lie*, triiipped it by the left 
hind foot. The cat dragged the tnap over to the lence 
and got caught on the mil. Bill >ATiit out in the morning 
and the cat s^mrted^to spit at him, sc\he fetched the gun 
and shot her.’ (Edgar.) 


The finest medium of cducation^is experience, and the 
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expedience of my pupils with regard to the civilisation of 
which they were supposed to be a part was extremely 
limited. I was required to fill them with facts about 
continents and oceans when they could visualise no 
geographical conditions other than those of their own 
valley ; to train them to^eep such rules of health as that of 
a daily bath when their only source of water supply was 
under ice a foot ded^;* to encourage interest in the 
achievements of the United JMat ions when they did not 
know how ter read a newspaper intelligently. From the 
point of view of/ modern civilised life, these cliildren 
starecd with 'a severe handic';p; they never heard even 
mentioned many topics which are a common-place among 
‘educated’ people. The Jar i that they had fallen so far 
below the standards of a city cliild indicated not lack of 
intelligence but lack of experience. It beome my aim to 
do something to improve this situation. ^^Ithough my owm 
opinion was that they were amply compensated by^heir 
experience of wilderness life for what they missed of 
civilisation — having first-hand knowhdge of » things that 
the city chjld had to study from books — yet since the 
educational system required them to know more about 
‘citizenship/ 1 proposeev to introduce them to its mani- 
festations in fqct^and in deed, and not merely by word. 

I had been working Tor months on a plan to take the 
whole group of children to the city of Kamloops to sec 
what high school edrication reilly meant, lliis had 
involved persistent ^;orresp(mdencej first vtith the Principal 
of the Kamloops High School, who was surprised but 
co-operative, then with the Department of Education and 
with my own Schooh Board. The Department gave a 
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cautious consent to the scheme, provided the Sfchool 
Board acquiesced. So I wrote to the Secretary of the 
School Board and said that I had the consent of tlie 
Department, and would they agree? They n*.cded 
reassurance that my project would involve them in no 
financial outlay, and a writtcfii ‘waiver’ from the parents, 
to the effect that they would not hold the School Board 
responsible for compensation in the ev(*nt of an accident, 
and then authorised me to •arry on. It now remained for 
me to find tlie necessary funds. I wnUe to*ihc I.O.D.E., 
who immedicilcly voted us S30, and to the Parent- 
Tcadiers’ Association of nhe fhiccn Maf> ^SclioSI iu 
Vancomcr, who sent us $25. There were all sorts of 
dilTiculties. If wc wc nt by bus, shoul^ have to<i wel in 
the middh' of the night. Hurc^was no train nearer than 
Ashcroft. So we must go by taxi.J wrote to the taxi-driver 
at Clinton, who •va^so much inspired by the idea that he 
offered the services of himself and his wife without charge 
--a gesture that was worth to us. I was prepared to 
foot the rcsT of the bill myscU. • 

The biggest problem, howcvcj;’, was the*c[ucstion of 
accommodation for tlie ild en in Kamteops. I wondered 
if the Higli School pupils ^vonl?i be responsible for this, 
ancf in time I received a l^ief 'j^^te frctnri the Principal 
saying that the girls of the 'Hi Y.’ dub (i.e. the High 
School branch of the Y.W.C.A.'l wo ild look after them. I 
thought perhaps they w vTc making om' of the school rooms 
into a dormitory for.thcin, or piitting^hem up in a hostel. 

I had asked each of the children to bring $2 towards 
the cost of th<' trip; thoy <^ould no fiord moic, ir^view of 
the necessity to buy clothing anc? to reserve a little for 
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pocket-money. I was very much disappointed when Henry 
declined to allow his children to come with us. I thought 
perhaps he could not raise the money, and I went to see 
him; I had looked forward to hearing Floyd’s comments 
on the wonders of civilisation. He was adamaijit; none of 
them could go. I pointed out that Marjorie was the senior 
pupil and should represent the school, and at last he 
relented to the extent of permitting her to come. It was 
not until after we returned, ind they were all eager to 
write compositions about what they had done, that I 
learnt from Ralph’s composition his father’s reason for 
keeping him^'at home. “Whil: the children of Big Bar 
Creek School went to Kamloops,” he wrote, “I had to 
stay at home and hoc pot'^foes and mind young calves.” 

On Wednesday, May nth, nine children 
gathered at the Mountain House at Jesmond with smiling 
faces, tighlly-clutclicd grips and, I am 'urc, fast-bcating 
hearts. The two taxis were there waiting and we h'Xd a 
seven-hour journey ahead of us — first lor miles and miles 
through forests on a s'-ntchba^k road; then on the high- 
road, akmg^ide canyons, over bridges, across railways, 
bordering lakes, dll at last v\x* saw the rools of Kamloops 
below us. About 7 p.nZ wt were parked outside the 
High School, exhausted and hungry. A High School 
student who had b^en 'watching for us came over and 
took us to her home, where w^e sat in a cool sitting-room 
while she made mrne^'ous telephone calls. Then her 
schoolmates began arrive to claim 'ihcir proteges: 
they were entertaining the children in their own homes, 
and w^hisked them away to wash and change and eat a 
huge supper. That first^ evening, in spite of the effects of 
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the journey, they were ready to be taken out to sge the 
sights of the town: stores, neon lights, roller-skating, 
ice-cream parlours, stieet cars. 

The next morning wc met at the school and I hea^d of 
their thrill at having not only beds, but bedrooms, to 
themselves. Some of them had thought that the toilet was 
a foot-bath and had had fun splashing in it; they had 
wondered, also, to sec hot water rtm orX C)f a tip. While I 
talked to th< Principal of tjie Hieh School to plan some 
activities, the children were taken renmd ahd introduced 
to the classes by their hostesses. Little Dick was the 
darling of the girls in Grr de 12. 

We spent the first half-hour at a music class, me Music 
Master expLiining to us the di%rent wind instrntoents of 
the orchestra and letting his pupils demonstrate their ust. 
We then went on to the local Broadcast Station to see 
w^hat goes to jnakin^ of a radio programme; this 
dcvi’loped into a long, informal interview w^hicli was 
recorded and bioadcasl during t}i<‘ lunch-hoiu. Some of 
the pcoplc*in Big Bar Creek heard it. Douglas, of course, 
created a diversion by eoUa])smg bdckw^^ds through 
swinging on the back ^ ‘gs or his chair, but lire com- 
mentator ^vorked it all in lutui^aliy. Every eliild spoke a 
fev? words on the air. The cgmme?;lator^‘='^ed them what 
they had for breakfast and thc; d(‘arribed their repasts, 
and then he said, “Well, do you liave that in Big Bar 
Creek, too?” “No!” said Dich IWhat do you have 
there?” asked rtie ititerviewer. Nobc^ly could think what 
they had. Then Michael said in a loud ^ oice, “Mush!” 
(porridge) and cvcryqjie laughed 

After lunch the Principal hirAself took the children 
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Tonni^ the school, and then we attended an instructional 
film in the Art Room. We were invited to visit the office 
of the Kamloops Sentinel^ and saw some of the processes 
that go to the making of a newspaper. Next we went to the 
Museum, where the History Master from the school 
explained the exhibits^ and the children saw historic 
Indian relics and stuffed animals and birds. These were 
displayed so natuitally tiiai at first they thought they were 
alive. After school there was^a baseball practice in the 
Park, so I took the children down there and left them 
enjoying the green grass and watching the play. That night 
theiftffiostesse!) took them all tc^j the movies. 

The ne>fr day (Friday) was a school holiday on account 
of the May Day celebrations: it was quite l)y accident 
that I had chosen 'this week. Wc watched the parade in the 
morning: all the local schools were reprfsented, and there 
WTre decorated c:^rs and floats and ( luldr^m's bicycles and 
perambulators. Wc followed the paiad(‘ lo the Park^'and 
joined the crowds watching the maypole dancing (there 
were live maypoles) an^l Japanese ceremonial dancing and 
gipsy dancing, and a line display of vaulting by the boys of 
the Indian Resid(^ntial School. The Big Bar Crf‘ek children 
had all been given free ticivcts for ‘pop’ and ice-cream, and 
Michael enjoy^^.d^ himsVlf very much, collecting empty 
bottles for the ladicfj.at'ihe booths and earning hot-dogs. 
They took part in the sports, and they watched the 
swimming and divinj( ipiihc river. They were amazed by 
the numbers of chilc^en : never had they »?cn so many in 
one place. 

That night there was a party for^the children in one of 
the homes. It was a «voiidcrful party, beginning with 
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croquet on the lawn and developing into an inform^ soft- 
ball match in tlic field, followed by musical games indoors 
and a lovely supper, \vith sandwiches and iced cake and 
fruit drinks and ice-crcam. Then Fred' and Pete escorted 
Marjorie and Minnie to the ‘tecn-age’ dance in town. 
Fred told me afterwards thalp thef did not dance because 
it was ‘a diflerent sort of dancing,’ but everyone talked to 
them and ‘they sure had lovely mhsic.’ 

On Saturday morning tlyec oftlie teaching staff came 
with their cars to take us out to the airport. This was not a 
passenger airport, but had been taken ovei from the 
military and i\<is }*eing used as a base fr^rn whiofc the 
planes went out to spray swamps with D.D.T.^to kill the 
mosquito larvae. Here we saw ^*x or seven planes on the 
ground: most of them were one-engined. One pilot was 
loading up vith D.D.'F. }le explained his instruments 
to the childien.and llicy watched him take off. After 
tliisVc* were driven on to a village called Iranquille and 
shown over the lovedy grounds of the T,B. Sanatorium. It 
did not oecui to me to explain tv the children that the 
people reclining on the lawuis were patients^ but I found 
from Edgar’s composition’ afteiwaids tb#it he was worried 
because ‘there were signs saySig keep oif the grass, 
bift people were sitting alfjvcr ifjc grajs.’ 

After dinner we gathered of tl^ Canadian Pacific 
Railway Station in Ramloops to wait for the tram to 
Ashcroft, where the taxft would mefct us. I had arranged 
this so that th« children would ha\'' some idea of what 
travelling on a train was like. All the hc.u esses, and some 
of their parents, camj to sec us loaded witl^ gifts of 
cookies and cakes and candy f(5r tSae journey. The lady in 
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whosj house Dick had stayed sent me a note to say that it 
was a long time since she had met such a well-behaved 
and niccly-mannered child, and hoping that if ever he 
could come to Kamloops again he would stay with them. 
As the train pulled out there was much waving of hands 
and repeated calls of ‘Cbme^agaiu next year!’ 

Wc had a pleasant drive to Clinton, where another 
surprise awaited us. Thc*Parent-l'cacher Association of 
the Clinton Scliool had prepared a lovely sup})er for us. 
Some of the children had eaten so much on the journey 
that they could not do full justice to it, but it was a 
delicious meiA. 

On Moftday morning the children demanded that they 
should write compositions all day, since they could never 
write all they hnd\o say in one hour. In the afternoon they 
had another idea: tliey had been fastinaled by the 
swimming and diving at Kamk)ops, anjJ when we were 
discussing this Pete w<aid, ‘‘Wc could make a swimr?xlng- 
pool in the creek!” 

My instinct was to sei^, “Oh, no! Indeed you icouldn’t!”, 
but I had co^nc to ha\(‘ siuJi respect for their capabilities 
that I merely said^ “Could you ?” and wx‘ went down to the 
creek to select a suitable Ipot. We found a shallower part 
in between two^sets 6f little^ rapids, and Pete, Fl^id, 
Douglas and Michagl, wwking like beavers, dammed this 
to make a delightful pool under the canopy of the cotton- 
wood trees. Fred cuj dywn a wWl-branchcd tree to fall 
across the w^ater, a|.d into the branches^they wove old 
planks which were lying around, and stumps from the 
woodpile, and pliable branches of willow. They must have 
learnt iS'ow to do it wlicrt making fish-dams with their 
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parents. The pool was not deep enough for real swimming, 
but at least they could learn to be at ease witfi the 
water. 

Now that spring had come, I was not so much cut off 
from human society. I could v^alk Ap the valley on Sunday 
afternoons and visit the diildren’s homes, or call for a 
chat with Mrs. Dinger. 1 had to" k^ep to the road because 
the mountainside was patched with little cushions of 
prirkly-pear cactus, full of the most penetrating needles. 
If you accidentally brushed against the cushions a bunch 
of them would break off and hang from y4)ur footi the 
needles were barbed and p<unful to CKtract. '?he cactus 
flowers, however, were very j^*rett^ — waxy, primrose- 
colouied blooms that looked like miniaftirc water lilies — 
and I would put on thick leaftier gloves and go out to 
gather a bowlful to decorat(‘ my kitchen table. I had 
bcen«disappointcd fo find that one could not go out in 
sandals because of the cactus nor could the children play 
football. 

On Friday afternoons, w^hen the children had gone 
home, I used to amuse myself dowm by t|je crec'k: I found 
it as fiiscinating as did the chilciren themselves. I would 
hu»t grasshoppers under tlfe stone* on my^way down, or 
cut a juicy bit off my joint of meat^f i^was not yet cooked, 
and with an improvised rod I would fish for my supper or 
my next morning’s breakfast. At^fii^t I could catch the 
trout, but I coiild not keep them. A did not know how 
to kill a cold-bloodcfi fish, and I would put them on the 
bank far enough from the water. But no sooner was my 
back turned than the fish would»gi^^e a spasmodic series of 
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leap^ and plop back into the creek. Douglas told me how 
to knock them sharply on a branch. The fish I caught were 
rainbow trout — ^vcry small, but very good to eat. 1 did not 
see one more than eleven inches long taken out of the 
creek, and mine were generally eight or nine inches. 

There were now mofe exciting incidents to report in the 
nature diary: 

‘Last night wo were eating supper and we heard a 
coyote holler. Wc ran out to the door and Ralph got the 
gun. Jack shot towaids tlie hill. Patsy had a light with 
the coyote* and the coyote was ( hoking.’ (Floyd.) 

K 

T was riding down the road and I saw a red deer. I 
stopped and l^iollered to him. He ran down to BilPs 
fence, and that was tluiJast ol him.’ (Douglas.) 

‘Yesterday Dad anct Alfie went to brand cattle, and 
on the way back Alfif* caugJit a magpie for me. parly 
this morning I caught some grasshoppers foi him. I am 
going to keep him and catch some crows, and take him 
and sell him for $ 2 . Once I read a story of a tame 
crow^, and so I am gdjng to tame a magpie. We have got 
him in a box. He makes a noise when you go up to 
him.' (Ralph.) 

‘I went down ^o Ihe spring looking for horses, with 
Bow^scr trotting way ahead of me. Bill said his dog bad 
chased the horses*" up the roaid. There was nothing to 
do but go back. ^ passed the strawber-y patch; I went 
up tow^ards the flat ; I was walking on one side of the 
gulch when Bowser’s hair stood^ up on liis back and he 
growled. On the othef side of the gulch I saw a big 
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brown bear looking at me* Sitting down, he was as high 
as I am his black nose was pointed at nu and he had 
great paws that could smash me flat Bowser wanted to 
chase the beai he ran aftci it and bit its heels. The 
bear slapped at Bowser, but it missed. It ran down 
across the creek and up the# oth(*r side of the flat I got 
Buck who was snorting at the foot of the flat, and I rode 
home to tell Mom ' {Micfatl ) 

The last month of this first y ir went \rrv quickly. 
There was much jct vily in the \ illc) now th cowboys 
brought streams of horses down the mountAiiisides,«and 
they tiottcd pist the school with mines dancir^^ and 
feathered tills flowing blicks a^d sorrels <incl greys and 
roans, pintos and paliimnos ind bucksknw, mans, 
followed by their lo\ely, lon^ legged eoUs and gleaming 
stallions, tossing ^nd simiting as they went Afhi school 
I woerid go down to Tlcni y’s pi ice to watch the boys ti jing 
them out Some of them might hive been running the 
range for two or tlnec se isons witlie^it g< long caught, cUid 
would be really wild One vemnewheni irmcd Young 
Alfie had just ‘tikcn a toss aud w is kesUitin^ about 
appro idling i handsome pdiiiAr He invited Jack to 
takf the fust chance. J lel^ app ♦uichc^ Jhc palame no 
gradually, calming it when it bid^-d |i< rvously, and with 
i quick, smooth movement he threw the rope round its 
neck and had leapt frorA the giy n’ri light on to its 
back. He gentled it for a while and t len eutured out of 
the corral and up the road. Young ' Ifie leading the way 
on a paddle horse. 

On the last day the children *lasRtd, “Are you quitting 
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at thf: end of the term?” (The teacher at this school did 
not usually last more than a year.) 

I answered, “Maybe Fm waiting to see if anyone says, 
‘We would like you to come back next year.’ ” 

“Heck! We don’t care 1” said the boys, but Minnie spoke 
up quietly from the b^ck 6f the room: “We should like 
you to come back, Miss Taylor!” 

I had every hope of doming back. There was much to be 
done, and I wanted to enjoy again the succession of the 
seasons in this lovely valley. My little garden was now 
prospering. In the fall, when we had finally uprooted the 
tumtilewced'T had found that a good depth of earth was 
banked around the cabin, and had naturally assumed that 
this was for the purpose of making a garden. (Actually 
it was intended as a protection against the cold.) 1 had 
carried a few pailfuls of (jried manure over from the barn 
and dug it well in. The bed in, front of the house was now 
gay with nasturtiums, with asters and snapdragtfVis to 
follow, and on the sunn)' bank behind were rows of beet- 
root and potatoes, and five ripening marrciws. Ralph 
had said to me one day: “You’re the first teacher in tliis 
valley w^ho has Lad any ideas.” This was a very gratifying 
remark, especially froin Ralph, but I was surprised to 
find that his c/)mmenclation was for my efforts at garOcn- 
ing. If someone c" ul(^ be persuaded to attend to the 
watering, I could look forward to enjoying the fruits of 
my labour when I rTuyned to tlie valley in September. 



Chapter VI 11 

BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


I SPENT the summer vacation m Vancouver, and in 
spite of tlie delights of beach picnics and mountain 
rambles I looked forward c\ery dj!y to my return to the 
valley. This time I found my ^)wn way there, and when the 
taxi deposiu d me at the c abin there w as no riot of tumble- 
weed round the door, but a flame of colour behind the wire 
netting. Inside, alas! the same old enemies ^lad beA at 
\Aork: the pack-rats had left their characteristic odour 
behind them and the mice had n^ade nests, and obsiously 
raised families, among my sweaters in the rhest-of-drawers. 
I had to empty all the drawers and scrub them with dis- 
infectant before I»(o^ld bc^in to unpack my bags, and it 
was oMy after repeat(*d washings that the clothing lost the 
smell of the mice. I had several meals from my potatoes 
and bec'troOt, and I made jam froin the green tomatoes 
and the mariows, and enjoyed the^colour roujjd my door. 
But SIX da>s aflei the bcginnii^g of the t^rm we had the 
first host and the gardens were lylastcd in a night. 

Ifl school we spent the hrst day waging on the rats — 
scrubbing to get rid of the smell. T* itiing had been done 
to the premises in the way of cleaning or decorating, and 
the cupboard still had no back Our efforts were 

no more than an«incopvenicnce to the pack-rats: they had 
plenty of refuge under the flooi-boards and between the logs 
in tharoof. I had brought back with me some pieces ^f em- 
broidery and they all, even the bdys, elected to embroider a 
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gay i^uare to make a nursery cot-cover for the hospital. We 
kept the squares in a cardboard box on my desk. One morn- 
ing I noticed that the lid was askew on the box, but it was not 
until the afternoon, when we came to the lesson, that we 
found the pieces missing. I rounded on Michael, who was 
always up to tricks, but he' said indignantly that he had 
not touched the box. Thyn Douglas noticed a trail of dirt 
leading from my desk, and followed it to the wall black- 
board. He prised the b]ackb#>ard away from the logs and 
retrieved piece after piece of embroidery, now riddled 
with gnawed holes, from the chinks. Some of the pieces 
wer& rigjjt up in the roof. Under the blackboard there 
was a loose plank in the floor, I found that the space 
beneath it was the repository for an unexpe cted assortment 
of objects: 1 never knew^how many had b('cn carried by 
the rats and how many had been ‘cached’ by Douglas, 
who sat ne.ir it. Michael had his cachf on the other side of 
the room. The children had a trick of reserving for Them- 
selves the best pair of scissors, for instance, and hiding it 
in some secret place, fl'hcn, of cemrse, they w^tc liable to 
forget all about it and ji'thcy were absent from school the 
rest of us had *to waste time hunting for it. Their big 
brothers did the same sort of thing with the tools on the 
ranch, to the exasperation o^thc ranchers. 

There was now 'An exciting m'w feature of valley life. 

The Canadian Federal Government, at Ottawa, had 

* 

begun to con corn ^its/rif very commendably with the 
cultural amenities of the rural arqas, dnd the previous 
June I had received a visit from a gentleman who gave 
me a^long harangue about the role of the school as a 
community centre. I pointed out to him that I had been 
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brought up in. an educational tradition where for nearly 
a century the rural school, being generally a Cfiurch 
school, had been the centre of community life. He then 
told me that the National Film Board of Canada would 
make available to the people of the distiict a number of 
movie films, which would make a tircuit of rural schools. 
The complete equipment necessary for the projection of 
the films — at the cost of about $3,cA3o— \\ould be brought 
down the valley on the Stag|' Truck for the perform<ince 
once every live weeks. The only cost to the inhabitants 
would be that of freight charges, in sending the ecjuipment 
on to the next school It would he neicssai/ also fo»lhe 
locality to provide the piojectionist lor the occasion: this 
duty w’as und(Ttaken by the Scjiool riiistce. The films 
shown at our liist peiformance wcie documentaries of a 
high standard: tlie fust one showed the herding of the 
sheep from Kamli^ops which are brought to our ranges to 
pasture in the spring and taken back again in the autumn, 
an cxpciience which the cliildren could thoroughly 
apprcciatc.«This was followed, in th^ same ]jr(*grammc, by 
a him showing the herding ol reindeer by tlic^Lapps, and 
it made me feel that the I app wcie first-cousins to these 
people. I felt that this tra\ elling* cinema was a veiy far- 
sighted project, giving the^e isdkitcd ^ children wider 
horizons in their conception of life . 

The School Board had also provided the school with a 
battery radio set, with 'gramopliorc attachment. Un- 
fortunately, radio reception was very bad in the valley 
during the day and we could only get programmes relayed 
fron^ Kamloops, but ^hc gramoplnne would be useful 
both in school and at dances. I thoVight to myself, “^fow 1 
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shall^be able to teach musical appreciation !’ When I was 
ordering gramophone records I asked the children for 
suggestions. They said merely, “Wc don’t want old women 
who screech!” 1 had thought of buying sea shanties and 
folk-songs, but they demanded cowboy songs, and it 
occurred to me that these were, of course, their own 
folk-songs. In their opinion, the greatest musical genius 
was Stephen Foster (who wrote ‘Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair’), and one of Jack’s arguments in support 
of drinking whisky was that Stephen Foster had composed 
his best work when he was drunk. 

I bought a selection of cowboy records and the children 
would put them on in the afternoons when they were 
doing recreative work, ^so that my recollections of the 
autumn afternoons is of the children modelling their 
little animals to the stn^ins of ‘Tumbling Tumbleweed’ 
or ‘The Everlasting Hills of Okjahoma.’pl also bought two 
Bible story records, in which the story was narrateu with 
accompanying effects. 'Fheir favourite was the story of 
David and Goliath; they waited eagerly for the ‘ping’ 
of the sling, shot and jis it registered I could see every 
boy projecting lamsc lf into the role of David. 

The first news I had heard when I came back after the 
summer vacation was tha,t Minnie Dunn — Michael’s 
mother — had been taken away to hospital with undulant 
fever. ITis left the Higginbottom famil) without a woman 
to look after them;j^"hc boys would have to prepare their 
own lunch-boxes before' leaving for school each morning, 
and Alfie would have to cope as best he could with the 
inside as well as the outside chorej^. 

ij ' , . 

The following Sunday afternoon I went visiting. This 
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was the time of year when i could enjoy the long walk 
up the mountain road to Mrs. Dinger’s. She w^s my 
nearest white neighbour and lived with her husband and 
her mother in a charming Bavarian-style house about 
four miles up the valley. The children told me one day 
that Mr. Dinger was a Mormcki, aaid for a time I supposed 
that he practised polygamy, as they said he had two 
women-folk ! His lanch was always beautifully neat and his 
animals well cared for, and 1 liked to talk to Mrs. Dinger 
because she seemed to be really fond of the Indian children. 

On my way back I left the road and went up the trail 
to Alfie’s ranch to (‘nquire about Minnie DurAi. The house 
was a one-storied log cabin with several rooms, afid with a 
veranda overlooking the valley. In this family, besides 
Aific and Minnie and the live boys attenfliiig school, there 
were two youths —Cecil fAlfie’s son), and Norman 
(Minnie’s son by^ a dificrent father from Michael’s) — 
a little girl of Alfi?'’s named ‘d ootsic’ who was seven 
years old, and a thrce-ycar-old named Ellen. So with all 
these mouUis to feed Aific needed, to be a good hunter, 
not only to provide them with deer meat to eat, but i^ 
order to obtain commissions as guide the American^ 
and Canadian hunters who camcMo stay at Jesmond. Ihis 
wa 3 ^ a well-paid Job, wliicil ^gave-*thc native people the 
wherewithal to buy store clothing groceries. 

Alfie was not only a good hunter, but also a competent 
household manager. He 5>howcd me with pride the hoot- 
cellar’ full of pieservcd peaches (from the Okanagan 
Valley, where Pete had been working during the summer) 
and other fruit, and jars of salted calmon, and dry fish, 
all prepared by himself. The chAdren would ceftainly 
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not go hungry. Alfie and Annie Grinder (Henry’s wife) 
were S^tepbrother and sister, and Alfie claimed that his father 
had been English. Neither he nor Annie had had any edu- 
cation, but Alfie could write and reckon, and he had one or 
two party tricks. He loved to stand on his head on a chair. 

Annie had told me htr story one day. She said when she 
was about twelve years old the Sisters fetched her away 
from her home because* her father was having sexual 
relations with her elder sister. Her mother’s people 
allowed her to be taken away, as they understood she was 
being sent to school in Vancouver. Annie did indeed 
travel to Vancouver, and began to work in a boys’ 
residential school there. During the first week she received 
lessons in the afternoon from one of the Fathers. Then 
the lessons lapscU, but she remained to help with the 
domestic chores — well-housed and well-fed, and safe from 
the dangers which her home life might have presented. 
After a number of years her relati\cs demanded her 
return, and with the accumulated wages of $25 she came 
back and married Hepry. 

Henry, a tall, lean, handsome Indian type, always 
^ avoided my society. Particularly he seemed to resent my 
camera. I never got to know him properly, though after a 
time he would wave io me irom the road above a» he 
drove the hay-wagon or the sled on his way to ‘Grandma 
Grinder’s." His mother lived up near Mrs. Dinger’s: she 
was of German stock and was very hospitable. She kept a 
barrel of home-made sauerkraut in her kitchen. 

Later on in the term I asked the boys how Alfie was 
getting on with his housekeeping,^ and they told me that 
Anna* was looking after 'them. I rejoiced to hear this, 
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because Anna was Alfie’s wife, and I had felt for some 
time that the boys were missing their mother’s influence. 

I had never met Anna, and only knew that she had left 
the home a year or two previously after a disastrous quarrel. 

So I went again on a Sunday afternoon to call on the 
Higginbottoms. When I arriled f found so many people 
about that it took me some time^ to sort things out. Minnie 
was home from the hospital with lier new baby : she was 
in bed and I did not see hej, but the pretty cot could be 
seen through the half-open door. In the main room Anna 
sat at a treadle scwing-macliine, stitching madly, sur- 
rounded by piles of j(‘ans and shirts and unfierpantsf Her 
own new baby was in a pram in the room, and ^le got up 
and attended to it from time tp time, 01 went into the 
bedroom in response to Minnie’s call or fo soothe Minnie’s 
baby. The boys drifted in an(? out to cross-question me 
about the topics^ that happened to be occupying their 
attention. Little Ellen, whom I now saw for the first time, 
came running into the room and, resting her elbows 
confidingly on my lap, she lookeck up into my face and 
said, “Hello, Grandma!” Everybody laughe^, and when 
I had rallied, 1 searched in my pocket# for the bag of. 
sweeties which every sclf-rcsp^ecting grandma carries 
arOund with her. On my walk hejme I jDondered on the 
situation in which an expelled* wife returned to her 
husband’s home to minister to her successor: I decided 
she must be either a saint or a simpleton. But I learnt later 
that Alfie was petying her $60 a month to be his housekeeper. 

Old Johnny and Melanie lived at the other end of the 
valley. Melanie — fat, ^quat and Indlan-looking— had a 
warm and welcoming nature, afid 1 never felt a stranger in 
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her house. Perhaps this was because she treated me as an 
equal/ whereas the others had symptoms of an inferiority 
complex. Melanie’s home was gay with potted geraniums, 
and though the b^ds in the four corners of the big room 
were tumbled and grcy-looking, the family laundry was 
strung across the rooin, Crisply starched and ironed. 
Melanie, too, had the shelves in her root-cellar loaded, 
and her ‘tca-biscuits’ — ^rcat big scones hot from the oven 
and dripping with butter — positively melted in the mouth. 
Her sons all had a healthy respect for her anger, even 
Little Johnny, whose ruin was whisky. Little Johnny 
had •been to* England as a soldier in the recent war. 
He for a time was stationed in the camp at Aldershot. I 
said to him, '‘You must-have been terribly homesick!” 
and he told me that when he was lonesome he used to go into 
the fields by himself and snare the little rabbits to play with. 

Twice a year great flocks oi sheep were driven thfbugh 
the valley on their way to or from green pastures on the 
other side of the FrasenRiver. 'Fhey came from Kamloops, 
and the sh^cp-lierders^ must have had a difficult job 
^orotecting their tlicrds from the depredations of covetous 
humans as well as of wMd beasts. After the sheep had 
passed through ^he valley, most families were richer 'oy 
a lamb or two whieV tliey had ‘rescued from the coyotes.’ 
The herds came through the forests along the top of the 
range bcliind the school^and struck the road further down 
the valley, so that I had never seen thtm. I had been 
mystified, the previous September, when the children had 
said to me, “Would you like a lam,b?” 

“A lamb!” 1 said. “Ve^. I should love to have one! Is 
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somebody going to give me a lamb ?’' and they had replied : 

^‘We saw the herders last night and we said, ‘Cftn the 
teacher have a lamb?’ and they said, ‘Sure! Go ahead! 
We’re not looking!” 

“But do the lambs belong to the herders?” I had asked. 
“I don’t want you to take^ oth^r people’s property!” 
and they had replied, “We can get you one!” 

This year when Minnie and Afthur, whose home was 
nenrer the ri\cr, came to school with the news that the 
sheep would cross by the ferry that day, 1 decided to go 
dowm and w^atch them. We closed school caily that after- 
noon and 1 went home wdth the children wlfo lived down 
the valley. It was too far for us to go all the way to the 
river, so we stayed in an alfalfa^ficld -green and vool in 
the shadow’ of the mountain. By four o\ lock most of the 
children had gone home, and I w’as about to leave 
when Melanie called from the house and pointed down 
the \mlley. A clouS of dust was rising into the golden 
sunlight, so we knew’ the sheep were on the way. Minnie 
and Arthur and I walked dowm meet them : we heard 
the bleating of thousands of she<y) and lambs and then, 
turning a bend, saw th n xirow ro.>d between the 
mountainsides heaving with wT:ute, w’oolly backs. The 
herder, leaning on his st'jff lilr an^Old Testament 
shepherd, was naked to the waist : feft although it was the be- 
ginning of October the w’cather during the day was v cry hot. 

Wc climbed the slopes a little way to see the extent of 
the flock: there^were 2,500 animals, we were told. Then 
we hurried back to see that the flock did not enter the 
alfalfa field or break tjirough the into the orchard. 

Where the valley widened, wenvatched the shgep spread 
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out and go cascading past like an endless torrent, raising a 
dust aJi thick as a London fog; crushing the sage till the 
scent of it drenched the air. Arthur had left the barn 
door invitingly open, but the herders were vigilant: one 
of them took up a point of vantag-^ overlooking all the 
buildings, and after th^ last' sheep had passed he deliber- 
ately went into the barn and searched it. 

Following the sheejt came the pack-horses carrying 
the herders’ supplies — three patient little animals roped 
together and one lordly mule who walked where he chose, 
seizing a mouthful of hay where he could, and poking his 
nose into cvci*/thing. He had a look in his eye like that of a 
naughty ^hoolboy. I'he packs were covered with natural 
velvety brown-and-white^ cowhide. They hung out from 
the sides of the inimal and were subject to very heavy 
wear, being crushed against rocks and trees. 

I had supper at Melanie’s and on my yay home I over- 
took the flock again. The herders had camped and I «ould 
hear the bleating all around, but I could not distinguish 
sheep from sage bushes on the mountainsick?. In the 
gathering daik the rising moon was a silver sickle. I did 
pot linger on ikr way, as I knew there would be wild 
beasts circling the flock. 

One Saturday mojniAg in October, when it seemed that 
to ride over Big Bar Mountain must be the most delightful 
thing in the world to do, I borrowed Marjorie’s mare to 
ride the fourteen miles to the O.K. RancU I had received 
a very welcome invitation from Mrs. ^larriott to ride over 
some time and spend a week-end wjth them, and as I Jiad 
no means pf contacting ?hem I had to hope this would be a 
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convenient occasion. I could not have chosen a more 
perfect October day; the golden cottonwood treA, and 
here and there a scarlet maple, were brilliant against the 
dark-green of the pine-forested mountain walls. Squirrels 
scolded me from the lower branches of the pine trees, 
chipmunks scampered along ^ the ^ence rails, and by the 
roadside at the top of tlie mountain I saw an ermine — 
a pure white weasel with a black •tip to his tail, 

Annie had lent me her ^saddle, but it was too wide 
for me and the chafing against my thighs punished 
me. The horse was very slow; she simply would not 
lope, and trotting was really painful, so®it took# us a 
long time. After a very steep climb, we came \o almost 
inviting-looking trail leading to a gate into a recently- 
mown hayfield, and in the hope that liiis might prove a 
short cut I turned Priscilla towards it. Gates in cowboy 
country have a^high rail to prevent the horses from 
jumping over; thc^horse knew just what to do to enable 
me to open the gate without dismounting. She edged up 
to it, broadside on, until her nose vj^as level with the catch, 
waited while I leaned over and unhooked it, backed, and 
then walked through, then edged up agaija and pushed the 
gate into place. We found ours(!lvcs in a field surroundecl 
by forest, and Priscilla suddenly w«oke up and loped across 
the soft, green grass. We were jusd i% time to see a young 
deer — a buck — go bounding into the woods on the far side 
of the field. When wc came to another gate I felt^wcv^ereon 
the wrong trail#and we went back and followed the road 
again. 

I.wcnt on and on wjth not the slightest hope of meeting 
anyone from whom I could ask»the way. We p^seef one or 
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two uninhabited cabins and an old building that had 
been S school: I looked through the broken windows and 
saw old school-books lying on the floor. At last, just 
when I was beginning to feci that I could not endure the 
torture of the chafing saddle a mon ent longer, the horse 
surprised me by leaving^the ?oad deliberately, and we were 
soon coming out from the trees to sec the lanch buildings 
spread out below us. 

I dismounted and flexed lyy bowed legs awhile before 
tying Piisc il]«i to the gate post. Then I went into the ranch 
house. There appeared to be no one about. Mrs. Marriott 
had ftaid tha^ in tins event I was to go inside and help 
myself, and as it was now mid-afternoon and I had eaten 
nothmgsime an early breakfast,! followed hci instructions. 
When Ml, Marriott came in liom his woik on the lanch 
he was surprised to s< c me. His wife had gone over to Big 
Bar Lake, where she had a ^^mst ra^ch for summer 
Visitors, to stay for the week-end and^clo^e the pla^* up, 
and Ronald, their son, was in Ashcroft. Mr. Marriott 
had lived in the distrust for many years and coidd tell me 
interesting stones of pioneer mg days in the valley, when 
the grandpaicnii; of my picsent pupils had been young and 
prosperous and open-heaAed. A neighbouring rancher and 
his wife came to supper id wc,spen t a verv pleasant evcnifig. 

The next day I w(vit Sut to explore by myself. The creek 
up here was w^ide and placid, and Herefordshire cows 
dotted the fields. A ‘dog’ came running down the slope and 
across my path — a sort of Alsatian it s#"emed, with its 
tail well tucked between its legs. I asked Mr. Marriott 
later whose dog it might be, and he told me it would be no 
dog, lJut pestilential** coyote, and that 1 should have 
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taken a gun with me, I left early that afternoon, in 
anticipation of an uncomfortable ride, and I was very sore 
by the time I reached home. 

I had an idea that this visit of mine would not pass 
without comment from the children. The catechism began 
in quite a casual way. 

“Heard you were up at the 0^1",.. Ranch on Saturday,’’ 
said Douglas. 

“Did you?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Were you?” asked Ralph. 

“I was.” 

“Did they ask you to go?” 

“Mrs. Marriott wrote and iiivjted me to ride over some 
week-end.” 

“Was Mrs. Marriott at home?” asked Michael. 

“No. She was jt Big Bqi Lake.” 

“Vfas Ron at home?” 

“No.” 

“Wherrwas he?” asked Floyd. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Was Harry at home?” (i.e. Mr. Marriott). 

“Yes.” 

•‘Anybody else there?” asked Dbugl^<»- 

“Yes. We had visitors for suppe^r." 

“Did they stay the night?” 

“No.” 

“DidjvoM stay»tlie night?” 

“Yes.” 

There was a pause. J could, of course, have terrrunated 
the conversation long before ♦this, but I fel^ that my 
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answers might be important to these children. If I snubbed 
them^they would cease to cross-question me, but the 
problem would not be solved in their own minds. At last 
came the final question: 

“Did you sleep upstairs?” (i.c. in a room to myself). 

“I certainly did,” I Veplied, and I talked to them for a 
few minutes about the \^ays in which human beings can 
enjoy each other’s society while respecting the rights of the 
husband or wife, who may b^ absent. I told them that to 
get to know another person’s mind and spirit was as 
wonderful as getting to know his body, and that the power 
to d<? this wa^ a gift bestowed on human beings and not on 
animals, so that if we exercised only our physical qualities 
we were not only wasting two-thirds of our personality, 
but were aligning ourselves entirely with the animal 
sphere, I said it was nqt always easy to respect other 
people’s rights, but we could ask God fo| help. 

“Ask God !” said Ralph. “Do you belie\c that trash ?” 

And I told him that the only way to learn to believe in 
God was by practising believing in him, just zts the only 
way to learn to ride a horse was by practising riding it. 

^It seemed to n c diat if I was not allowed to give these 
children instruction about Christianity I was denying 
them what was their heritage by virtue of having b&en 
born in a country ^ hifh was confessedly Christian. 

“Yoja can’t change them!” ‘No,’ I thought; ‘but they 
can rhanje themselves if I can induce them to want to 
change!’ The trip to Kamloops had been.a start: the girls, 
at any rate, would be inspired to make their homes clean 
and jgretty, like the homes they ^had visited. How, can 
people change if their environment remains the same? 
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The pattern of life repeats ifself indefinitely if there is no 
one to plant in the children the seed of a determina^on to 
live a better life than the life their parents had lived. 
The crudeness of my pupils’ attitude to life expressed itself 
sometimes unexpectedly. I asked where one of the fathers 
was on one occasion and Floyd'saidf ‘T guess he’s gone to get 
a woman !” This was a parrot-like remark obviously copied 
from the grown-ups, but it indicated the way of thinking. 

When 1 was wishing to introduce the older ones to 
verse-making, wc examined the rhyme schemes and metre 
arrangements of various poems in iheir readers. Then, 
as an exercise in original verse-making, I tcok a niB"sery 
rhyme as a pattern on which wc could base a paroefy: 

‘There was a little girl 
And she had a little cut\ 

Right in the middle of her forehead. 

When she was good 
*Shc was very, very good, 

And when she was bad she wais horrid!’ 

Wc discussed the rhyme and the Seat, and then I said, 
“Now let’s sec what we can do!” 

Michael began at once : 

“There was a litj^lc giii 
And her name was I^a^i ...” 

Everybody laughed. Pearl was the name of a glamorous 
Indian girl who had been cooking for the Higghiboltoms 
while Minnie Dfinn was ill. 

“There was a little girl . . .” 
said Michael again. 
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“And her name was Pearl, 

And she asked Ed. to go to bed with her.’* 

I took him straight across to my house. 

“Were you trying to be offensive?” 1 asked. 

“No!” said Michael i/vith' wide eyes, 

“Well, why did you say that?” 

“You asked us to make a rliyme like the other one!” 
he replied. 

Boys should be taught by a man, of course, if they are 
to develop tke quality of manliness. But if of necessity a 
woman is put in charge of them she is pri\ileged in the 
opportunity she has ol' introducing refinements into their 
behaviour —not sUch conventions as that of raising the hat, 
for instance (which derives from a medieval custom and 
would be quite out of place in a country where you need 
to wear not only a hat, but also ear-muffs to keep your 
head warm), but those courtesies which spring from a 
genuine consideiatiou for the comfort of otlkrs before 
one’s own: offeiing one’s seat; carr)iiig a parcel; standing 
aside to let others go through a door first. I talked to 
t??ie children about coiirtcsy and suggested that they 
should try to practise u". I squght the co-operation of c^ur 
friends of the I.O.rtE.*^in Vancouver, and they wrote the 
children a letter emphasising the value of courtesy and 
pointing out that the good repute of a nation depends 
upon the little daily courtesies practised by each in- 
dividual. Then they offered a prize to the boy or girl who 
proved to be the most consistently courteous person 
throughout the coming school year. On receiving my 
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report in June, they woulcr send out a bicycle for the 
pupil who ranked first. For the next couple of weekf I was 
overwhelmed with applications to chop my wood and 
carry my water and catch fish for my supper, until I 
pointed out that it was not that I wanted them to do my 
chores, but that I hoped they woAld in all their associa- 
tion — at home; at school; among themselves — consider 
the other person before themselves*. 

There were other problcrnj that needed to be tackled. I 
had been in the habit of sending a cliild over to my house 
to fetch a book which I might n(‘ed in school, but since the 
summer holidays I had bc'gun to w onder if jf was pitting 
temptation in their way: I had begun to miss little things 
from my shelves — a packet of cherries, a tin of sweetened 
condensed milk, a handful of cigarettes. Douglas often 
smelt strongly of tobacco and openly admitted smoking 
and chewing it, ^as well ,as taking snuff and drinking 
whisky. Cecil came to call on me one Saturday afternoon 
and asked me if I could lend Annie Grinder some flavour- 
ing for a^cake. I had only got al&out a tcaspoonful of 
vanilla fiavouiing left — the bottlf having ip some un- 
accountable way become almost empty — but I had some 
almond extract and a new bottle of lemon flavouring. 
Celil paid me for the lemon JlavoiAring and took it away 
with him. Half an hour later heVrgt back with Floyd. 
They wanted more, saying that the bottle had djopped 
and smashed on a rock. However, I could not tfparg any 
more. On Monday, m school, I noticed a bulge under 
Floyd’s shirt and asked what it was. He grinned and 
brought out tlie empb; lemon-flavouring bottle. I learnt 
that flavouring was often drunk ^s a substitute f^r vs^isky , 
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One morning, having without thinking sent Douglas over 
to my nouse to fetch a book, I said to him wh en h e came back : 

“Have you anything in your pockets that you ought not 
to have, Douglas 

“No!” said Douglas firmly. 

“Then you won’t rnhid turning them out,” I said. “Put 
the things on my desk!” 

He turned out his tr6user pockets to the linings, putting 
all his treasures on my desk. When be had finished, I said: 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes!” said Douglas. 

“Welh what is that?'' I asked, pointing to a bulge in his 
shirt pocket. 

Douglas took a step backwards and glared at me. 

“It’s snoosV he said loudly. 

“What is snoos?” I enquired. 

“Snuff!” said the children. 

“Well, put it on the desk,” I said. 

“I won’t 1” said Douglas. 

“You will!” I said Srmly. 

“I wonUl'l repeated Douglas, clenching his hands and 
Jiis teeth. I told^the rest of the school to take the ball up on 
the hillside and have a recess. Then I said quietly to Douglas : 

“I asked you to put .hat tin on the desk.” 

“I won’t!” said Douglas. 

“Th^n I shall have to take it from you,” I said. I took 
him hy tfcie wTist and Douglas fought fiercely; then just as 
I was about to take the box he thrust it dowm the front of 
his trousers. I said, “Very well, Douglas! Sit down.” 

By this time the windows were lined with peering feces. 
I rang thf school bell and the children began to come in, 
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but as they came Douglas wtnt out, leaping through the 
open window, I assumed that he had given the tin k) one 
of the others. He came in again through the door, and 
when they were all sitting in their places I said : 

‘‘Douglas has refused to obey me. If the children will 
not obey the teacher, there is no poyit in having a teacher. 
The School Board spends a great deal of money to give 
you the chance of being educated* I shall have to write 
and tell them that in the case of Douglas it is being 
wasted.’' Then I turned to l5ouglas, and said, ‘'Where is 
that tin of snuff?” 

“It’s in the bush!” said Douglas. 

“Go iind get it!” I said. 

He was outside for a few minutes and then came back 
with the tin. 

“Put it on the desk!” I said, Aid he did so. He had now 
obeyed my instructions and the incident was over. But I 
sent E^gar home to®ask their father to come and see me. 
He arrived when I was having my dinner, having whizzed 
down thc^mountain on Pete's old bicycle without brakes. 
At first he was unco-operative, saying that he had nothing 
to do with his children’s bchaviourTat schooj, tfiit when the 
word ‘snuff’ was mentioned he ssti up with interest. 

‘•So that was what happcticd to^iy new tin of snuff!” 
he said. Then I realised why Douajpla^hi^ti defied me: he 
had been afraid that I should keep the tin of snuff and 
his dad would give him a licking. I was afraid Jie^would 
get his licking aft^r all, because the tin was empty after it 
had been retrieved fibm the bush. It did not occur to me 
until afterwards that he had probably emptied the contents 
into his pocket after he jumped J;hfough the wiedo\t. 
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It seemed likely that there |;/as some connection between 
the b<rhaviour of some of the children and their problems 
at home. Any instruction that I might give would have to 
be to the whole .group, boys and girls; young and old. 
I consulted the Department of Education and they sent 
me an excellent book, {^rowing Up, by Karl de Schweintz, 
which I read aloud as a successor to Paul Bunyan. It 
began with the arrestiijg’statement that each one of them 
had grown from a speck of life ten times smaller than a 
pin-point. As the book wcnt*on they became absorbingly 
interested, so much so tiiat they forgot the pictures they 
were^drawing, and hung on every word. They came out in 
turns to'look at the diagrams whirli showed the growth of 
the embryo and the position of the baby in the mother’s 
body. I could ooly hope that this detailed explanation 
might be of some help to diem. 

i 

Wc had a holiday on Friday, IJbvember iith, to 
celebrate Remembrance Day, and Mrs. Marriott sent 
Ron down with the truck to fetch me to the O^K. Ranch 
for the week-end. Mrs. Marriott and I went riding on the 
mountain the next mdining: the wcatlier was perfect — 
*luc sky and green pi?es and snow-tipped peaks sur- 
rounded us, like the fiictures' on the coloured calendars. 
On Sunday afternoon, on horseback, 1 helped Mr. Marriott 
to drive some bulls to new pasture, and I felt quite a cowgirl. 

I appreciated this hospitality very much : if the ranchers 
in mV owm valley had sometimes made social overtures 
to me, life would have been less lonely. 


Chiistn;»,as parcels began to arrive the first mail day in 
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December and I unpacked the cartons and piled up the 
presents in my house. Tliil year, besides the presents 
from the I.O.D.E., there were gilts from the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Queen Mary School in 
Vancouver, and from the girls of the Kamloops High 
School — not just one gift for each j:hild, but a number of 
exciting-looking packages wrapped in red or green or 
blue (issue and tied with silver riblions. Each package was 
labelled with the name of the child for whom it was 
intended, and the children would come over to my house 
on the thinnest of pretexts and ask to see the parcels, 
wliich tliey would pick up and shake genyy, tiyi^g to 
guess what they contained. Besides the actual gffts there 
were huge boxes of clothing for distribution among all the 
families, and in the week before*thc paiiy I was up until 
the small hours every night, si^rting out the dresses and 
coats and pyjamas and undcrwiar and labelling them for 
the recipients, making up packages of candies and nuts 
and oranges and parcelling little treasures for the younger 
cbildren^vho did not yet attend school, as well as coping 
with the usual end-of-terin duties,, such as the setting and 
marking of examination papers aAd writing Af reports. 

Wc had a big tree in the schooVlhis year, festooned witii 
silver ‘icicles’ and gleamiitg colouicd balls and other 
decorations sent by the I.O.ft.E. i)ur ciftertainment this 
time was to be a home-made play caTlcd The Old Woman 
of Big Bar Creek. For a backcloth we had painted *a huge 
nursery rhyme shoe on the back of a wall map, aiffil we 
hung this across the* archway at the back of the room, 
leaving a space at each side for exits and entrances. When 
the play began the chilclrcn were ‘ilsleep’ behind th(#shoe. 
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Marjorie came in, appropriately attired, and announced, 

‘‘I’m' the Old Woman who iWed in a shoe; 

I’ve got so many kids I don’t know what to do. 

I’ll tell you about them, and osk your advice. 

For I should like to know how lo bring ’em up nice!” 

She then recited a topical verse about each of the children. 
The one about Douglas lijegan : 

“Douglas annoys me more than enough: 

He smokes my tobacco and sniuhes my snuff.” 

As she came to the end of her verses the children began to 
wake audibly*; and tlicii darted in and out from behind the 
shoe, pulling each other’s hair and playing tricks and 
generally creating a not. vSnddcnly the window at the 
other end of the room burst open and Santa Claus climbed 
in. He strode down the room towards the stage, and then 
I stood up in the audience and called out: 

“Old Woman, we see that you spoke very truly! 

Your children indeed arc a trifle unruly — 

But how to improve them I have an idea. 

Now that their fnaid, Santa Claus, is here.” 

l^then suggested in veise that the children should each 
recite a nursery rhyme to Sar?ta Claus and, if he thought 
they wcie good Enough, he would give them a present. 
They all did this in fine style and then we gathered round 
Santa Claus and sang carols, to celebrate the real spirit 
of Christmas. 

We had had an open autumn with no snow until 
DecefAber but there had been plenty of frost. Before the 
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frost came, the irrigation ditch had overflowed and 
flooded a level patch by tht creek, and this was rflbw ice 
several inches thick. On the mail day immediately before 
the party I received yet another case ‘from the girls at 
Kamloops: this contained — joy of joys — pairs of ice- 
skates, complete with boots, whk:h the girls and their 
friends had outgrown. I knew ^ the thildren would be 
thrilled with these, so I took them*ovcr to school at once, 
and the next morning I watched to see what happened. 
Edgar was the first pupil to arrive; he was responsible for 
lighting the school fire. 1 saw him go into the school: in 
less than a minute he was out again, hobbflng jerf^ss to 
the tcachcragc at full speed, with a skate on one foot. 

‘'Whose are the skates?’’ he as^cd. 

"They arc for the children who gei 10 school first!’’ I 
replied. He flew back to schoof tnd a few minutes later I 
heard him calling^at the top of his voice, ^'Skates for the kids 
who gePhere T^cre was a mad race between the child- 
ren approaching the school from opposite dircc tions. There 
werTonTy ten pairs of skates among^hc twelve children. 

As soon as they had strapped oji the skate^ they made 
for the patch of ice. They kept falling dnwn, of course, 
but they were determined to get ihere. Some pick^ 
th?:mselves up and otliers coiuinneil crawling on all fours. 
When I had washed up my brea^fait Wishes I followed 
them. Douglas could already take a couple of stegs with- 
out crashing; Arthur did not try to take su‘p% bi:\J just 
coasted down thoislope; Floyd spent of his time on his 

hands and knees. J suggested that 1 should walk backwards 
in front of him while he held on tojny hands, but as usual 
he scorned the offer. 
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They were busy on the ic^all the morning, learning to 
skate by trial and error and i^naking a very good job of it. 
From time to time someone would come in to school to 
get warm and pass on his skates to another. Meanwhile, 
the girls were helping me to decorate the tree and make 
the room look really like Christmas. I had hoped that this 
year we should have a^ convincing Santa Claus. The 
I.O.D.E. had sent a new costume and mask so that we 
nc'cd not resort to the use of safety-pins, and if only I 
coulcJ persuade one of the ranchers lo act as Santa’s 
‘stand-in’ we could have thrilled the children. I needed 
somr^<*ne with enough initiative to keep up an appropriate 
‘patter.’ There was a rancher living on an Indian 
Reserve some miles away: he was himself part Indian 
and I assume(i that he would have a special interest in 
children. He had recently married a young giil who 
had been tcacliing in the district. I met them a few days 
before Christmas and I said to his ‘wufe, “You T.ill be 
able to give a party for the little Indian children.” The 
rancher said at once: 

“Certainly not! You can’t be familiar with those 
people!” 

''*1 was taken aback. I s,iid, “But the children . . . ?” 

He repeated, “You 1 an’t be familiar with them.” 

I did not managf t?) persuade any of the ranchers to 
play Santa Claus, so I had to fall back on the young 
fellows of/he valley. In the end I asked Jack, who played 
the part well — if a little bashfully, TVe children said 
afterwards, “Gee! Santa Claus w^as ‘poor’!” (i.e, ‘slim’. 
They say the horses are ‘poor’ when they come down the 
moun^fain Rafter the near-starvation of the winter). 
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After the carol-singing onjthe night of the party, every- 
one sat down and the huge Joxes of presents w'ere carried 
in. Santa had in his bag an offering for everyone in the 
room, in the form of a packet of candies. Then the 
labelled gifts were handed out — armfuls of them — and 
for an hour or so there was no rc#om to move for fear of 
treading on toy motor-cars or engines or waddling ducks 
or bouncing balls. Viva had thmc beautiful dolls, and 
even Marjorie had a doll, dressed in evening gown and 
cloak. There wTre surpTis^^s for me loo: Grandma Grinder 
had made me a lovely Christmas f akc, the Kamloops girls 
sent a pair of bedroom slippers, the Queen Alarj S.T.A. 
gave me a book, and the ladies of the T.O.D.E. sent a rosy, 
wooden apple-for-the-teac her, containing sewdng kit, 

I also had a surprise for tfie grovfh-ups. For some 
time I had been turning o\cr fh my mind the question of 
drunkenness and I wanted the people to appreciate the 
fact thkit it was nof the mere drinking of alcohol which 
I condemned, but excessive drinking. It appeared that the 
IftltCivtrpopulation Ijad no cxpeiieiice of moderate drink- 
ing: the w^hitc man was in those ’'Urroundings as in- 
temperate as the Indian. There was j faw in most 
Canadian provinces wdiich denifd a* cess to liquor to Ac 
Indian. Presumably the wHi^e had madc^ the law in 
the interests of the native, but hDw^ hAl it come about 
that he had developed no sense of responsibility w^hatever 
for his owui example in the matter? Nobody could see the 
logic of this question when I asked it. Another Canadian 
law which defeats its*own aim is that forbidding the sale of 
liquor in a dance hall. As there may not be a ‘bar’ for the 
sale of liquor in small quantitios, ?he dancers Kring*whole 
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bottles of whisky with them, /ind they withdraw from the 
dance Aiall from time to timcjfto sit in the car (or the hay- 
loft!) and empty the bottles. 

Someone had sent me a packet of lejnonadc crystals, and 
I decided to make ‘cocktails’ foi the party night. I wrote 
to the liquor store at A^croft for two bottles of gin, which 
came down on the open Stage Truck the next week, and 
did not escape the obse^rvant eyes of my pupils. However, 
the youths who visited me hopefully for the next few 
evenings were disappointed. 

Early the next Sunday morning the Clinton taxi came 
skimiv;ing do* m the mountain road and stopped above the 
school. Seeing two men gel out of it and take to the trail, 
I swept the crumbs off my bieakfist table and refilled the 
kettle. A few mirfates later the driver was introducing to 
me the new police constable who had recently come to 
live in Clinton and was nniking his first visit to the 
valley. The two men regaled ihcmsdives on cofft'^ and 
bread and butter and marmalade, and then I took them 
across to school to sec the tree* and the Chiistmas a- 
tions. 1 could now ask advice about my plan for handing 
round ‘cocktailsj’ at the party, but I must have expressed 
nt*/self badly, because the" constable interrupted me with a 
very stern expression. 

“Are you sellihg liqi or to the Indians, madam?” he 
asked severely. The taxi-drivcT threw back his head with a 
guffaw and I said, '‘I certainly am not!” I explained my 
purpose, and the constable said that tl^p only occasion 
when it was legal to have alcohol at a dance was when it 
was a private party to which the guests were invited. 
So oA Mjinday moriiing I hastened to impose on 
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the children another exeigcise on writing invitations. 


On the party night I went over to my house after the 
distribution of presents and came back carrying a big 
trayful of glasses of lemonade (the ‘glasses’ were waxed- 
paper beakers), each with a chefry floating on top and 
generously laced with gin. The cjiildrcn, ofcouise, thought 
the treat was for them and thert^ were exclamations of 
disappointment when I said, “Grown-ups only!” After 
the first sip eycbn)ws '\eir raised and dark eyes flickered, 
but no one made an audible comment. Grandma Grindjer, 
who, I was told later, was a teetotaller, dr atncdjii^\ glass 
without any discernible suspuion of what it contained. 

When the children could bi' persuadeci to tear them- 
selves away from the toys, and ^he refreshments and coffee 
had had time to yttle, w(;wcre leady to dance, I was now 
familiftr with the pattern of dances in the valley and 
expected to stay up late. Around midnight a stranger 
joined the party, a cowboy '"white^man) wliom I had not 
met before. The children brought^hini and introduced him 
as ‘Ben,’ and he asked me to be hi‘=' partner in the next 
square dance. He sat beside melDetween the dances anff 1 
found his conversation vc'ry ple*:>ant and entertaining. 
The children said to each oiher*with apparent satisfac- 
tion, “Teacher’s got a boyTiicnd!” 

The revellers WTre always ready to danc’^* witil J^reak- 
fast-time, but I rould not keep up thar pace, and so about 
3 a.m. I asked the M.C. to announce the last waltz. Ben 
suggested that he should come^over to mv house for 
coffee after the dancers had •gone home, before riding 
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down to his lonely cabin cjn the ranch. I agreed, on 
the coftdition that I did not Bave to make fresh coffee. So 
we took the pail off the school heater: I locked up the 
school and we went over to my cabin. Lila was there, 
putting on her warm outer garments. She and Joe now 
lived in their cabin On top of the mountain and she 
would have a long, cold ^dc. 

The next morning ^ awoke early to the sounds of 
unaccustomed activity outside my house. It was half- 
past seven. I looked through tlic window and saw a 
WQgon and team standing at the school door, so, supposing 
that (Aie^of life previous night's visitors had left something 
in school and was waiting for the key, 1 dressed quickly 
and went over to open tl|/* door. But I was wrong. Ralpl 
and Floyd were tfierc, and they said they had come to get 
some hay from the barn. I went back to prepare my 
breakfast. It seemed to take theni a long tii.ic to load the 
hay: I was in and out of doors all the morning, fuelling 
water and hanging out my laundry, but still the wagon 
stood at the barn. I'licia at last it 1 umbered off. 1 tie*n«ct 
time I went outside my, eye w'as caught by some little red 
specks moving •about on the mountainside across the 
v&dey. I got out my binoculars and found that some of the 
children, in their red skirts, were playing up there. Thi'y 
were still there at tlirc? o’clock in the afternoon — and I 
suddenly realised that my house was being kept under 
obserj'atiop. These incorrigible children were waiting to 
see Ben come out of it. 



Chapter IX 

DEEP FREEZE 


A LITTLE snow fell in Rigjiar Creek before Christ- 
mas, but there was no difficiHty in getting out of the 
valley. I went to Vancouvei,igajn for the holiday and was 
there over the New Year. After Christinas in Vancouver 
the weather was unusually severe: trans-continental trains 
W(ie as much as two days late. Buses were^ost ^ll^itight, 
and cars were buried in snowdrifts. We heard on the 
radio that tlierc weic low temperatures and several feet 
of snow in the Cariboo district^ so I started back to school 
a day earlier than I should hav done otherwise. 

I reached Ashcj’oft that^ night and went on to Clinton in 
the dJttor’s car the next aftirnoon. A bli^zard was raging 
and driving was difficult. At Clinton the temperature was 
50" below zero (Fahrenheit). I hafnt that the road to Big 
Bar Creek had been impassable ^or a week^ but that the 
snow-plough had been through that day *0 open it up for 
the Stage Truck tomorrow. 1 hurried off to the officif^o 
iSbok a scat on the truck; there \«ere so many passengers 
that the truck would not acconfm«date them all, so a 
taxi was laid on for the overflow. I rode in tire cy, which 
wf nt ahead of the truck. It was a lovely ride tp Jesgiond; 
the car was warm ai^d comfortable and under the dazzling 
snow the views were even more beautiful than usual. 

The Mountain House had be^ for the past couple of 
weeks a haven of refuge, like* a monastery iSii the Swiss 
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Alps, and the Coldwells had spent their time stoking fires 
and (Kspensing hot meals fto succour the half-frozen 
travellers who were stranded there. I stayed long enough 
to collect my mail, and then the di iver look me on the ten 
or eleven miles down to the school. When we arrived he 
could not turn the car «fr the road because of the depth of 
snow, so we set out to carjy the parcels down to the cabin. 
I floundered thigh-dc(^ through the snow, with a ten- 
wccks-old puppy wi apped up^in a blanket in my arms. The 
driver followed with ihe parcels. When I had managed to 
open the door, and had deposited the puppy and the 
paiceis in th? chill, dark cabin I turned to the driver and 
said, ‘‘I’ll come and help vou with the baggage.” 

“What baggage?” hc^askecl, and 1 discovered to my 
dismay that all my groceries had been stowed in the Stage 
Truck and would not be ''grning dowm from Jesmond until 
the next morning. I relumed thanks that I had left plenty 
of food in the cabin before the holidays. 

I set to work making the place habitable. The tempera- 
ture even inside the# cabin was below zero —Row far 
below I did not know, ^because the indoor thermometer 
did not regislertbevond zero. There was enough wood on 
tlTo pile inside the cabin fo start the fire; then I dug some 
blocks out of the deep« snow, outside and began to cheJp 
them. Every piece / c^ut leapt into the snow and was 
buried, so it took a long time. I had to make two journeys 
to the^cice^, first to break trail and then to fetch the water. 
The ice was over a foot thick, I broke it with the axe and 
lowered my pail into the creek, but tlie water froze to the 
inside of the pail the mojnent it touched it, and by the time 
I got ffack l!b the cabin it \v*as all solid ice. I put the pail on 
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the stove and then went to gather a kettle full of snow; the 
trek to the creek was too exhac sting* But I found it taktf^s quite 
a lot of snow to produce even enough water for a cup of tea, 

I was surprised to hear a honk from the road; the 
taxi-driver had not yet moved off. I realised afterwards 
that he was expecting me to retiirn to the town, but it 
never occurred to me to do so. The cabin was warming up, 
so I iilled my lamps and turneef to thoughts of supper. I 
then met disaster: all my vegetables had frozen to pulp, 
and the contents of tins\, eie rock-solid. I made a sort of meal 
from thawed out pineapple juice and Grandma Grinder’s 
Christmas cake. There was one thing to be«lhankfyl for : 
th(*re was no need to worry about damp sheets. The air was 
aWays so dry that the ‘airing’ of mattresses and clothing 
which one has to do iifter an English® holiday was un- 
necessary. I put the blankets td warm, however, and went 
to bed with a hot- water bottle — the first time I had used 
one siwe I came Id Canada. I tould not leave the puppy 
to freeze after the fire went out, so Taffy and I kept each 
othci warm as well as we could. 1 gpt up three times in the 
night to put on more fuel, but the fire was out long before 
morning and when 1 aw^oke the mercuryjwJs again right 
at the bottom of ihc thcrmom?ler. I left the fiol-wg^ir 
bottle (a rubber one) on bed^on top of tlic blankets: 
after br(‘akfast, when I went to rnaike J.hd*bed, the contents 
of the bottle were ice. 

I breakfasted off cereal and milk, made from powder. 
Then, since it sjfemed my life would depend on wood, 
I began to struggle tvith the axe. About half-past eleven 
I heard the distant hum of the truck from Jesmond and I 
hurried to get to the road, bi^t it took therrP a wftile to 
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unload all the packages, and I had plenty of time* When I 
saw th.^ bags and boxes lyin^by the side of the road and 
contemplated the labour it would take to wade through 
the snow over and ovtr again, I cordd not withhold my 
tears. The two lads in the back of the true k leapt out with- 
out a word and picked up the whole lot, and marched 
them down to the cabin for me. 

It was impossible, ofi course, to open school, I realised 
that it would take me all day to complete the chores 
necessary to keep me alive- wood-chopping, water- 
carrying, lamp-filhng — as well as attending to the fires 
and cipoking^ my meals. The little Higgmbottoms had 
pluekily made the journey down the mountiiin and seemed 
quite disappointed when I said school was closed. None 
of the othei childrcn\( ntured out. It began to dawn on me 
that if I staved in the valleV under these conditions I might 
perish, so with Tifly tii my arms I hailed the returning 
truck that aftc moon and the dr iv er took me up to jeamond. 

I came to have an unbounded admiration for thr skill 
and tenacity of the Stage- and taxi-drivers on the 
mountain ro!ids^ who see that the freight and pdsscngers 
goi^ through to their destimitions no matter how difficult 
the conditions may be., It was bad enough to diive dow.^ 
the valley on a suinnjer<day, with its prcc ipitous roads and 
spiialling giadicnts, but when snow eoveied a surface of 
solid ice, or m spring when the snow-watei had washed 
aieas'out of the road surface, I though^ sometimes that 
their efforts were superhuman. On' one occasion I was 
coming out of the valley at Easter-time ; the taxi was full 
and t&e hoiir was late. An Jndian family were in the back 
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of the car and 1 was in front with the driver and his 
partner. The earth road wa^ pitted with great mmd-holes 
and puddles: the driver had to judge whether to go 
through them slowly and cautiously — ^in wWch case he 
would probably stick in the middle — or ‘step on the gas’ 
and perhaps rip the bottom out o6his tank with a hidden 
rock It was very difRcuIt to gauge the depth of the puddles. 

On this partic ular night we had come twenty or thirty 
miles without mishap. Then, as we bumped carefully 
through a long, gleaming mudhole, we stuck. It was pitch 
dark and drizzling with rain. The driver and his partner 
got out of the car, but advised us to stay where w^were, 
as the mud was ankle dec]>. Then the two men worked 
w^ith determination to free us: they knew they had no 
hope of any help from passing traffic wfthiii days and the 
nearest cabin w as miles away.^So they had to do it them- 
selves. 1 hey began by taking a log out of the fence and 
using 4t to lever Tip the car: then Terry, the driver, 
crawled underneath and strewed spruce boughs to give 
the wniecl something to bite on. T^he engine roared and 
tlie wheels spun, but we only dug ourselves deeper into the 
mud. 'J'hcy repl«Ked the fence-rail and tl^n^ in the light 
from the headlamps, cut dowm ;? young tree and ramri>^‘d 
ttiis under the car. llsing i!^s a Ifver they depressed the 
end of the tree so that the front (ff t^ie Car, with us in it, 
was lifted clean ofl’ the ground. Terry, who was not a 
young man, hung on to the end of this while Tom 
grovelled under jhe car with a spade and dug out the mud. 
At last, after two liburs of exhausting effort, they suc- 
ceeded, and we went on our way without further mishap. 

This feat amazed me, but ijiey regarded ft as fherely 
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part of the day’s work. So it was with the drivers between 
Big Creek and Jesmond. When the driver came to the 
long, steep, tortuous piece of road near the end of the 
journey, he knew that it was very unlikely that he could 
take it without a break. There were hairpin bends on steep 
inclines: when the true’: stalled the driver would open the 
cab door and lean halfway out, with one hand on the 
steering-wheel. The truck would run backwards at an 
alarming speed straight for the rim of the precipice, and 
I would close my eyes and resign myself to my fate, but the 
driver knrw\just when to turn the wliet'l. Then he would 
begin<''again knd the engine would roar and the wheels 
would spin a rut into the snow. If necessary, he would get 
out to strew sand or spruce bouglis, and somehow they 
would g(‘t out of it. The mail truck might be lale, but it 
always arrived. 

When we arrived at Jesmond we heard that th^* Stage 
Truck was mcirooned at Gang Ranch and might be hours 
late, but I had a stroke of luck in that the poli( e car was 
out here and would give me a lift in to Clinton. That night 
I was back agam in the Clinton teacherage, among the 
fah'ily of the school Principal. The house was a bungalow 
with the rooms all opening on"' to a passage in the floor 6r 
which there was !i grid V^alled the ‘register.’ This grid was 
immediately over the oil furnace, and heat in the house 
was regulated by turning an indicator in the kitchen wall 
to the required temperature. The oil ^om the storage 
tank outside the house fed directly into the furnace. The 
windows were thickly coated inside with an undulating 
layer &f icc%vhcrc the moisture from our breathing froze 
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on coming into cont3.ct with the cold glass, but the rooms 
themselves were very warm. 

From Clinton 1 rang up<^he Secretary of the School 
Board to explain my absence from school. Nick had 
resigned the previous summer and his successor had never 
been down the valley and did not know how difficult 
conditions were there. I was instructed to return to school 
next week with the School Trust^fe who would be return- 
ing to his ranch by truck. 

On my way back to the 'valley the next week, Mr. 
Robertson told me that the School Board had ordered 
Alfie Higginbottom to make any necessary repairs to^my 
cabin so tliat it would be warm and weatherproof. When 
wc arrived I found Alfie and his boys working there: they 
had come down by horse-dravs^i sleigh and the horses 
were standing outside. Alfie had made a fire beside them 
in an empty oil-drum, to prevent them from freezing 
where ffiey stood, tie wast)usy inside the cabin, fixing up 
a heater stove in my bedroom. The heater had been there 
since before I arrived the previous ^ear, but there was no 
chimney to it. Alfie now cut a hole in the roof and fixed 
the stove-pipe, then lined the ceifing rounddt with zinc 
so that the snow would not comcrin. While working in ffie 
rpof he found chinks betwetn the logs big enough to put 
your hand through, so he pluggcc|^these^ith newspaper. 
The boys meanwhile h<id been digging trails through the 
deep snow from the cabin to the wood-pile, the ci^ek and 
the school. Finally, Alfie effected a vital repair ft) m^can- 
opener, and fixed my bedroom window so that it would not 
blow out of its frame with the first strong blast from the north. 

There had been low temperifturcs occasionally the 
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previous year, but they had never lasted for more than 
about ^thirty-six hours at a time. Now for two continuous 
weeks there had been this intense cold, and it was to be a 
long time before it ended. Daily I hoped to be able to 
open school, but the temperature on successive days was 
20, 25, 35 and 40"^ below zero, according to the outdoor 
thermometer. My house was very warm when the fires 
were burning well, but' it soon chilled when the wood 
burnt low. During the niglit Taffy would thrust a sudden 
cold nose into my face with' a whimper wlicn he fidt the 
temperature drop, and I would get up and replenish the 
fuel in the heater. I spent the hours of daylight struggling 
to keep) myself alive. Mountains of wood had to be 
chopped — and as 1 had now got near the end of the pile 
and down to tlic. knotty tv^ood, I fo^md it very h ird work. 
The water that 1 brough"^ up from the creek remained 
thick with ice even thougn I stood the buckets under the 
stove. Notliing moved in the valley* if I had J[iad an 
accident with the axe I could have bled to death, but 1 
never thought of this at the time. My only anxiety was 
lest the house should take fire. 1 had brought the cans of 
oil and gasolene inside' the house now, since if they froze 
I should be in the dark. ‘So I left the house door unlocked 
when I went to bed, in case I had to get out in a hurry. 

I began to feel a desperate need to get back to Clinton, 
and on the next rhail day 1 was relieved to have a 
note from the School Trustee authorising this. I spent 
the i.ext 'three weeks in the comfort of the Clinton 
teacherage, justifying my existence* by helping with the 
teaching there. For three more weeks the low temperature 
persi.sied, v. .^rying from 20 ° to 25° below zero. This sort of 
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weather was at least approved of by the ice-hockey players, 
enthusiasm was so great that spectators would stands ound 
the outdoor rink for a coupl^ of hours at a time when the 
temperature was not more than 20'^ below, keeping their 
feet warm by stamping on the wooden boards, and from 
time to time popping into the heated shack where coffee 
and hot-dogs were on sale. 

Big Bar Creek School reopened after the Christmas 
vacation on February 9Lh, 1950. For a week or so the 
weather was glorious, the Chinook, or warm w^est wind, 
sending torrents of snow-water cascading# dowr^ ^tlic 
mountainsides, and the sunlight gleaming on the snow. 
Since the cold weather the radio had ceased to function 
and I had no check on the tim<‘. Sometihies I misjudged 
this badly: I would prepare, efit, and wash-up after my 
breakf ist, mop my kitchen floor, mark a set of books — 
and sti^^thc childrch would not have arrived. But more 
often I was just ready w^hen I saw them coming. They 
were very punctual, but the little *'jlarm clock in school 
began to be somewhat unreliable. It occurred to me that 
it was only in school hours that it worked 5rifitically and 
after a little observation I discovcired that the liands w(^c 
i^jrlng moved back about tei? minut^cs at the beginning of 
the recess and forward at the end of it^. Ss one day I kept 
the school behind for half an hour to make up for time 
lost, and that was a satisfactory deterrent. 

Winter was ngt over, however; the snow and cold 
weather returned and the skates were still in use. Old 
Johnny’s family had moved up to a house nearer the 
school, where old Bill had liyccf. Here theV made a 
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skating rink on a frozen flooded patch by the creek and 
the skates had been in such demand by big brothers and 
fathers as well as by childreK that they were almost worn 
out. I was amazed at the progress the children had made; 
they streamed over the ice, circling and about-turning, 
crouching on their h^cls, forming figure-eights. 

Lying by the roadside a little way up the valley, with 
her neck gracefully aricried and her chestnut liide shining 
in the sunlight, was Minnie’s little marc. She had ‘slipped 
her colt’ the day after Christmas and, lying there, had 
frozen to death. She looked beautiful, like a bronze statue, 
but V h( n the thaw came Mumie's brotlurs hiiclud her 
behind the team and dragged her up the mountainside. 
For days vve vvaldud Irf>n» bclo^v the eagh's and ravens 
gathering from afai to strip lire flesh from her bones, 
lire first week in Maicll we had snow again, it made 
ever) thing look so d.an and lovely that 1 could not rcgict 
it. The snow was line and powdery, swept intr whorls 
where the ah curicnts had had tree play, and the childien 
loved to play in it. W/n n clothing was coven cd with snow, 
you had only to ^hake it olL A bioom was kept on the 
dooistep olh"',cry home, and before entering you were 
e^^ncctcd to brush the sflow off your boots. 

When tile' children ‘fiisi saw lafl), they did not think 
much of him. He was a Welsh terrien, and they were not 
accustomed to sue h sjnall dogs. 1 he) had no use for a dog 
that^could not herd cattle or hunt eoLig 4 r. But the dogs in 
the valley loved him, especially Spike, who would sleep 
on my doorstep all m^hl for the chance of playing with 
Tafl^ in ftie moiuing. Ijiipikc was part collie and part 
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bloodhound. He could run like thr wina, and he would 
fly down the trail to the crcck and away into the ynder- 
brush, with Tafly after him;>thcrc he would squat in the 
snow until Taffy had gone streaking past, and then bounce 
up and chase him. The two of them would frisk down to 
the crcck with me before breakfast and disappear, full of 
the joy of life. One morning Spike came back alone: in 
spite of niy calling and whistling, •"JJafly did not rc'appear. 
Patches of the creek were open where the current was very 
swift, and I b(‘gan a frantic Search for Tafly. Above the 
bank of deep snow which overhung the lU’ar side of the 
stream I spotted a moving twig. There was^io winc^i so 
I climbed the sloj)e be hind me for a belier view, aifd I saw 
below^ Taffy's little head bobbing up and down out of the 
creek and his front paws stniggliifg to gct<Q foothold on tlic 
ice. 1 rushed dowm and thretv» inj self Hat on the snow, 
pra/mg that the ice underneath* would liold: I could just 
reach hyn -and wlAm he Survived that ducking 1 decided 
that he coukrsurvive anything. 

Spike’s days w ere numbered, however. One thing against 
him was that, like Freckles, Ijc was a t oward.’ Cecil 
tested this one niglit. My cougar •skin had jiow arrived, 
mounted as a rug, with the wicked teeth sltining from 
gaping jaw^s. One dark nigkt Cecil draped himself in flic 
rug and hid in my bedroom. ^h(‘ ijoys brought Spike into 
the cabin, and when the ‘cougar’ c*ame gtowling from 
under my bedroom curtain Spike’s terror wi; liMicrous. 
Another mark against him was due to the ft^t tli^it he 
would not stay at lifeme, but haunted my house. I re- 
frained from feeding him, in the hope that he would go 
home, but he still wandered; so fte was shot.' 
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TafFy provided a new means of 'making the teacher git 
mad’-ror so the children anticipated. One lunch-hour 
they were sitting round m)i step in the sunshine when 
Edgar said ostentatiously, “Gome here, you son of a bitch !” 

I went on hanging out my dish-cloth. After a moment 
Michael said : 

“Hey! You’re not supposed to let us use that word!” 

“Which woid?” 1 a-^kM innocently. 

“You know’” said Michael. 

“Bitch!” said Ralph. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“We’re ri(if suppo^^cd to say it,” said Viva. 

“Wh^ not said I. “It’s in the du tionary.” 

This had to be \ ( i ificd. ]\ tc h tc hod a dictionary. 

“Sure! It's in *4,110 diclionaiy’” said Pete. 

“Is there an) thing wrong with using the words, 'sow’ and 
hnaic’?” I asked, “'lady the son ofabiteh.lt is only when 
)Ou apply that expression to i m'an that A becomes gdi nsivc 
— ^foi the simple n ason that you aie insulting his mother.” 

Wc had a dance to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day, of 
course.'^ Our* dances w^re always held on the Saturday 
ni^ht nearest to the festnfal, but this time we chose badly. 
Wet snow was falling. However, quite a crowd of peopW 
turned out. Around midnight Young Alfic and Pete went 
over to my house to make the coficc: they were away a 
long timt. Late r on, w hen I wen t over to my cabin, I was sur- 
prised to filid Pete, Fred, Ralph and Douglas sitting round 
my stove. Pete’s socks were drying on iny oven door. 1 said : 

“Well boys’ I think you might have asked me before 
coming to sit in here!”' 
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Fred said, “When we came in your'little dog was at 
your cupboard there!’’ 

I went to my meat-safe. The door, which usually swung 
to of its own accord, was wide open. The little joint of 
meat which I had cooked that day and which had to last 
me a week (until the next Stage day) w^as gone. I went into 
the bedroom and found Taffy chewing a large, bare bone. 
I spanked him. This caused so A\^ch mirth that another 
thought struck mo: I went back to look at the safe and 
found that the door was propped open. So the theft had 
been staged, and was supposed to be a joke. The boys had 
eaten the meat themselves, most likely. I was ver^much 
upset, not primarily because T had lost my meat, buf because 
they had played such a malicious trick on me. Although I re- 
garded them as friends, tliey slill^’onsidefcd me an outsider. 

I sent the boys back to schodl. and I followed them and 
told the assembled company what had liappencd and how 
I felt ,J?out it, siting tliat I could no longer enjoy the 
party and i^ould leave them to finish it by themselves. 
Big Die k was present to lake charge^: he was the only white 
man who was a regular attender at our dances. The party 
went on for another hour or so; f could l^CcPr the rhythm 
of the feet and see tlie shadow df the dancers crossing^hc 
patch of light thrown by Ac windows on the snow, and 
hear the laughter roused by the s<|uare ianccs- -but 1 felt 
very much depressed. It was on occasions like this that I 
was aware of my isolation: there was no one with whom I 
could discuss m^ perplexities. ^ • 

It was not until soiflc time afterwards that I realised that 
the youth who had been responsible for the stone throwing 
attack had be cn helping with the_colTcc-making?n my cabin. 
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TOOTH AND CLAW 


T he snow was with us until the middle of May that 
year, but when spring did come at last there was 
rapid growth. The mountain-slopes soon showed a film of 
green, and the undergrowth down by the creek was lush. 
Every morning when I opened my cabin door I was met 
with wwes of perfume from the opening leaf-buds and 
sweet brier bushes. There were masses of wild flowers: 
to come across buslu's festooned with the (lowers of 
purple clematis, against tiie darker green of the fir trees, 
gave me a shock of pleasuyt. 

One afternoon wt had gone out for nature study to see 
how many wild flowers we could hud.* i he children were 
scattered over a meadow at the foot of the slope when 
somebody looked up t/iwards the top of the range and 
called out, *‘TIic horses arc coming!” They all went 
running, flinl^ii^g themselves to the ground behind the 
nep^est rock or bush, while 1 stood with my mouth agape 
wondering what w^as causing tfie excitement. Ralph raised 
himself and shouttd with emphatic gestures: 

“Git dowm! Git down! You’ll be killed!” 

“The iiorscs arc coming!” yelled Michael. “Git dowm! 
They’ll stampede!” 

I looked upwards; and could just st*c the horses stream- 
ing over the top of the range followed by two tiny cowboy 
figures; silhlruettcd against the sky. llicy seemed far 
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enough away, but the children were insil&tent that I should 
efface myself, so I ran to the nearest rock. I l^y there 
watching the cowboys (Lktle Johnny and his brother 
Henry, they turned out to be) coming down the sheer 
face of the mountain in a series of sideways leaps, like 
deer, little clouds of dust spurting up fiom their horses* 
heel?. A few moments later the horses were thundeiing 
across our path, and I appreciated the necessity to ‘git 
down.’ Pressing bcliind them came Little Johnny and 
Henry, herding them towards a gap in the fence of 
another meadow. They had carefully removed the logs, 
which provided the fence rails, at one point to n^akc an 
entrance, but many of tlic hoiscs leapt the fence. 

These seasonal activities of the valley were reptoduced 
most suceessfully by the cluldrcii in tlft.' drawings which 
they made in their spare lAiuutcs. Tl)eir success had 
amazed me from the outset. 1 did not attempt to ‘instruct’ 
them ia anv wayTtndeeJ, I had not the ability to do this. 
My contriDunon consisted in building up their confidence 
in their owm power to express wh^ they felt, or to record 
what they had experienced. I never had to ‘set a subject’ 
for a picture: they always had so much to They had a 
natural sense of pattern and co'hipo'-ition, and a natural 
understanding of perspective, in^ which they woul(^ set 
themselves the most diflicult pr^&blcm# and solve them 
with ease. Perhaps this was due to the accuracy of their 
observation, and to the fact that their viewpoint was 
generally from ^ovc the scene. The tvpical cC^hvcnlion' — 
wliich I had met wifti in the drawings^of English children 
— of leaving an empty space between the sky and the 
ground never occurred in their work, for^ the simple 
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reason that to them the sky always appeared to meet the 
groun4 along the top of the mountain range. 

The nature diary was now full of descriptions, from 
every child in the school, of incidents they had ex- 
perienced : 

‘Last year we weje haying up at the meadows’ — 
said Floyd, ‘when Jack killed a snake and he hung it 
on the fence. Bill came, and he stroked his foot along 
her hollv and she pcwkcd up six little ones.’ 

I was not prepared to accept this: I knew that snakes laid 
eggs. But the other children corroboratc^d Floyd’s story, 
and on consultiilg a reicrence book I found that the 
garter snake, which is common in the district, bears living 
young. 

Dick wrote in June: 


T saw an cgg-shclj on the road. I picked it up and 
gave it to Micky, It was a swallow’s and it was white.’ 


I^ouglas coulcl now prouuc c consecutive sentences to tell 
his stories: 


‘I was haying in the held with Pete, and Dad and 
Peter told me to take his horse to the creek to water it. 
Jus^ as I was getting on him my foot hit him in the flank 
and he started to^’buck. Dad shouldd to me to jump oflF, 
but I stayed on him for a while, and then I jumped 
off 
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Arthur was intcrcsled in all the wild life in the valley : 

‘I saw a blue grouse yejiterday and it flew away and 
lit beside the creek, and I saw a magpie and it is dead. 
It is frozen in the ice by a tree. The cow is dead and the 
magpies cat the dead cow and the dog chases the 
magpies away. The dog is stingy and he will fight 
anything.’ 

Viva wrote in April: 

‘The day before yesterday Dad and Littk‘ Henjy ‘^nO. 
Little Johnny were breaking wild horses. I was watching 
them. First they caught the horse we put in the 
Stampede: they would not ride him because he bucks. 
Then they caught the iron-^rcy: he surely can buck. 
They had a rope round his neck, but he jumped up 
abovf^the corraft.^My cfad caught another gny; it was 
Minnie’s Tiorsc. He bucks, too. The iron-grey tried to 
jump over the other corral but l^e did not succeed. He 
just balanced himself on the fence. I’hey got “Home 
Brew” out and saddled liim up and then pulled straws 
to sec which one would ride him. 1 ittlc Henry got the 
long straw the first three rimes. Then Jack came up ^iid 
he pulled. Little Johnny got tho straw j so he rode him. 
The horse did not buck.’ 

Minnie told of a trip up the mount^ii * 

^‘We went up the mountain to pick hooshum to make 
drinks for the summer. We sta\^d at Grant^ce’s ^lace. 

N 
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There were cCyotcs howling ever^ night, and Eddie’s 
dogs^ were barking all night long. Cecil slept out on the 
veranda. In the middle of the night he got cold and 
came into the house. In the morning we went picking 
hooshum: we saw where the bears had been breaking 
hooshum bushes and eating ant piles,’ 

Ralph desciibed anc^ther adventure in the hayfield: 

‘When I was haying up at the meadows, Alfie and I 
were patching the fence when we saw an eagle. He 
' picl^ed up*Ruster [the collie dog] and took him in the 
air aliout six feet. I ran to get the gun, but Alhe whistled 
by me like wind. Tlie eagle lit on a tree and I looked at 
it. I heard a sh«c:>t; Alhe was m front of the house shoot- 
ing. Dad said, “Get tho 25 35!” but I giabbed some 
•22 shells and wc uhot again. He was on a different 
tree: wc lan o\cr there, but he flcw^iway.'’ 

It was against the la^v for the schoolchildren to use guns, 
of course, but these children needed to know how to use 
them and th*^y^wcrc as’piohcient with them as with the 
axe. Michael wTotc: 

‘One day when tii,"' sun was just going down Mom 
said I could go hunting grouse. Pete and Edgar went 
up the side of the mountain and I went across the creek. 
I Mas about three-quarters up the niountain when I 
heard a she grouse hoot: I saw h^rr run down tluough 
the trees. I ran up a ridge and saw it stop ; I shot, but 
misled it.* The second time I shot I hit it and it rolled 
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down. I caught it and plucked it. As^ was plucking I 
heard a hooter and went after it. I shot at it and missed ; 
then it flew away.* 

Pete told of his first visit to a Stampede : 

‘On Friday afternoon Fred and I went to Dog Creek 
to see a Stampede for the firs^ time. We rode up to 
Canoe Creek the first night and we stayed with Talia: 
we had to sleep on the ffoor. Fred and I went on to 
Dog Creek the next day. They had bucking horses and 
bareback horses; the bucking horses buoked sc^ much 
that one nearly threw itself over backwarSs. Bert 
Grinder was riding him. Stanley Alex was riding 
another bucking liorse and lie turned right over, and 
Stanley turned over slowly^ too. 1 was going to run 
my horse in the pony race, but he had wandered away, 
so H^tiir^Giindlcf told me I could ride his baldy horse in 
th^ race, and I did, and I came in second. Thev had 
backward ra^ es and Ai thu " Rossgtt won first and second 
botli: he went round the circle twice, and the others 
never went even once.’ 

Edgar wrote in May: 

‘Dad told Pete and me to go and get a team up at 
Noel’s. Wc saddled the horses: I rode Chipmunk and 
Pete rode Clipper. When wc wcin m our^w ay Chip- 
munk went lame, V) Pete put somcishocs on him up at 
leave’s. On the other side of the old school house we 
saw seven deer, Wc were only^ about twenty feet^ from 
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them, but thc^ did not seem scarred of us: they just 
walljed into the bushes. On the way to the O.K. 
Ranch we saw ducks and {;eese on the lakes.’ 

(May is one of the close season months, when hunting 
s not permitted. The ^animals seem to know when they 
ire safe from the gun.) 

Marjorie gave a descriptive account of how to strip 
lidcs: 

‘A few days ago I deeided to strip some deer hides. I 
wer^t up in^o the shed and got two hides — one big buck 
and a little one. T put them in a big tank, and every 
time we waslicd clotlus we would put the soapy water 
in the tank. 1 l^'ft the hide's in the soapy watei for about 
four days. Jai k made a frhme for me to strip the hide on, 
and Melanie lent me a blade. 

‘You throw half of the hide ovci^ {lie pole Qfi which 
you aie snipping, and after you have finished stripping 
you soak the hide ii\ soapy watei and brains ov('rnight. 
You squeeze this all through the hide , then wring it as 
dry as yoa i^an and put it on a frame and stretch it. 
You now punch it wifn a sharp lock on the end of a 
stick: punch it until it getj? dry and soft, then take it 
off the frame aF^d smoke it. 

‘Now it is buckskin and leady to be made into what- 
ever you want it for.’ 

There was one lentry in the nafure diary, however, 
vhich was as thrilling as any magazine story — a casually- 
vrittttn account of an aci venture with a cougar when the 
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boys concerned, having no weapon witW which to defend 
themselves, improvised a snare with which to strangle her. 
We had had a holiday the previous day to celebrate the 
King’s Birthday, and I asked the children if they would 
tell me of any adventure they had had on the holiday. 
Fred and Jack had set out on an errand to a cabin on the 
other side of the range, to deliver a sack of potatoes. 
They were each riding their ow^n^rse, and they had with 
them a little colt as a pack-horse, and an eight-months-old 
collie pup, Rover. Tlr^y rode for some miles, then left 
the sack of potatoes at the fork in the trail and went on to 
Old Kilty Ann’s cabin to spend the nigUt. % ^neit 
morning they rode back and tollectcd the sack of potatoes, 
put it on the colt and set off 

‘We had gone down thc^trail about twenty yards,’ 
says Fred, when Jack yelled, “Cougar!” I thought he 
was Ij^olmg m^^,*but the first thing I knew a cougar 
jumped out of the sage.’ 

She was after the colt, of course. Apparently the idea 
of flight never entered the boys* hr ^d^. ^Tiliey hollered, 
and the cougar began to JopeMo\vn the slope, so they 
set the puppy after hei. ^over lan at full speed^and 
headed her off. She backed into# sage^bush and started 
growling, and Rover did not know how to tackle her. 

Tf the cougar had slapped Ro\'‘ once,^says^Fred, 
‘she would have Wiled him.’ 

So he called the dog back. Jack^pitked up a r(5ck weighing 
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about three pouiids and let fly, hitfing her in the ribs. 
That jyst made her stagger down the hill. She took refuge 
in a juniper bush and Fredisent Rover out again. The 
dog jumped at the bush: the cougar snarled and Fred 
called Rover back. 

By tliis time the boys were determined to take a trophy 
home, and collect the Dounty. Fred hit his chaps with a 
rope and the cougar s]jcf out of the bush and climbed a 
tree. They decided that a sling would give more impetus 
to the rocks, so Fred sal down and cut the tongue of 
leather out of his boot to make the bag of the sling, but 
still tlify coirfd do no more than bruise hei. Then Jack 
had an idea. He told Fred to gel a long, dry stick that 
would bo light to handle; he took the rope from the pack- 
horse and made loopVith it, which he tied with a 
bunch of grass to the stick. Then he climbed the tree next 
to the one in which the cougar was hiding. 

‘The cougar was not very far from Jack: she could 

easily have jumped pn him,’ says Fred. 

Jack manipulf tpd the noose until he had looped it over the 
cougar’s neck. Then he broke the grass connection and 
threw the end of the rope dowfi to Fred, who gave a sharp 
jerk, so that ‘the #K)ugai#sfell over the hmb and choked to 
death’ ! 

What presumption it would be on my part, I thought, 
to lab^l thd,e people as of low intelligenc^e ! 

I had yet another example of the Quickness of reaction 
of the children one summer afternoon when we were put 
on a mature walk. We w^ere on the road going down the 
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valley, and had juift crossed the creek#on a substantial 
wooden bridge without handrails. There was some wire 
netting round an empty ahack and the boys lound a 
willow-grouse suspended by the foot from this. It was 
newly dead and we were debating as to whether it had 
been roosting on the fence and caught its foot when taking 
off. Taffy scented the grouse and^tarted leaping up, and 
Ralph threw the bird across 1.1je creek. It fell short, 
landing in ihe ^vater, and Taffy leapt straight in after it. 
The current swept him off* bobbing like a cork on the 
frothing water, but still fighting madly to get at the grouse, 
which floated just ahead of him. I was rootedito thejDr-Jdg^, 
but the children had all leapt down to the lev?l of the 
water and were shrieking to Taffy on the other side of the 
stream. The grouse was held ^p by tome overhanging 
boughs and Taffy grabbed i^ but the current made off 
with him again. A huge fallen log spanned the stream and 
the puTjpy disapjJRircd tfndcr it: we waited moments for 
him to r(‘app?ar and Ralph said, shaking Lis head, “He’ll 
be drowned for sure!” 

Douglas was thinking faster than any of us. IIc was 
racing through the undergrowth* on the n%ar side of the 
stream, crashing through briar IfLishc' and rotten blanches 
in a cloud of flying Icavcsf About ^00 yards downstream 
the creek swung to the left in a lig^t-angjed curve. Douglas 
reached this curve just in time to* scramble down the 
bank, hook himself round a tree and lean, oiit to grab 
Taffy by the scruff of the neck as the urren'#swui»g him 
across the stream. There was a happy reunion and the 
children asked- “If T’affv had been drowned, should you 
have cried?” 
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“I might I replied, and flFloyd promptly ex- 

claimed, with his face beaming, ‘‘Gee! Let’s throw him in 
again!” 

When he was pulled out of the water, Taffy still had his 
grouse, and his prestige with the children advanced 
considerably. Dick said, “That little dog sure can swim!” 

I had by now sent a^rtport to Vancouver on the results 
of the courtesy campaign. Minnie and Viva were in the 
running for the prize. The boys, alas! had failed to 
maintain their initial enthusiasm, and Maijorie had been 
too outspokqpi on occasion. In the end it was decided by 
(ommoft agreement that Minnie had earned the prize. 
The bicycle ani\ed by the next Stage delhery, a pretty 
blue-and-wlutc machine,*not new, but newiy painted- 
complete with pump and itool kit, Minnie was thrilled: 
everything was exariined and commented on with 
wonder, especially the ‘connection’ in pump, jpd after 
Minnie had had a few rides the others ail queued up for 
turns. They scorned my offers of help and, with their 
usual independence and determination, just threw them- 
selves on to*die bicyclt and rode it. A few days later 
Minnie described to me* her hist skid: “I w^as coming 
dow^/i the road too fast,” sho» said, “and the bike went 
sideways and bucyd Tne\ff\ 



Chapter XI 

FAREWELL TO BIG BAR CREEK 


W E now learnt that the little log school house was 
to be replaced at the en^of the term by a hand- 
some new school built to Governnacnt specifications, with 
an attractive tcacherage attached. A meeting was called 
to decide the location of the new school. In my opinion, 
the present location could not be improved upon, being 
far enoiigh away from the road and with pkihty ofiplaying 
space around it. It was also conveniently placed to be 
within reach of the families using it. However, as most of 
the men in the valley were ])usy hayin,^, there was a poor 
representation of the nativ? people present, but the 
ranchers wore there, and the Coldwclls came down from 
JesmoL^,^and the^nspector, of course, attended, and the 
general feeling of the meeting was that the new school 
should be built further up i :e \aUey, as there were more 
young children at the top of the mountain. 

The School Trustee told me* th .t'tb^School Board 
would have to deduct a proportion of my salary as rent 
for the new teac hcrage-^y the present arrangenfent I 
occupied rny log cabin rent fi^e— »afid I replied half- 
jokingly, ‘T don’t suppose anyone would wisfe^to pay for 
the privilege of living the sort of life 1 live in this valley.” 
The ranchers, ^sho by reason of tl^^ Cam^l*on Report, 
were heavily taxed for educational purposes, resented the 
seemingly extravagant amount which the Board was 
required to contribute towards the building of th» school 
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house and teacherage. Funds for eauLation in the various 
school districts were obtained from taxes on land owned, 
and not on income, and one of the ranchers, for instance, w^ho 
owned hundreds of acres of land — much of which was unpro- 
ductive mountain — had had to pay a school tax the previous 
year of % i ,500. It was quite understandable that the School 
Board should v\ ish to reJ wer some of their outlay on rent. 

The next day the Inspector visited the school to assess 
the progiess the children were making. At his impection 
the previous year he had made appicciative comments 
ahd expressed s^itisfaction with the work done. But on this 
occasion he criticised my failure to confoim to the 
Programme of Studies <ujd disregarded the value thcTe might 
be in my dcviatic^is fiom*the prescribed curriculum. He 
asked, for instance, what unit the class had 1 cached in 
spelling, and when I told him I was not following the 
units, but teaching the spcdlin^ of wtflds used ^ com- 
positions, he commented, ‘‘Spelling weak.’’ fle asked what 
I was doing in sciem e, p.nd I said I had substituted nature 
study. The windowsill was loaded with little jars con- 
taining labcllid^spc'cimclis of flowers and the n.iture diary 
was displayed on the table. He never looked at them. 
‘‘Wlfcit are you doing in written work?” he asked, and I 
was pleased to pr^^'sent children’s composition books, 
but he brushed them*aside. He was referring to the ‘Think 
and Do’ * books, which require the child to underline 
phrascH ani write ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ after ^statements. His 
comment was, “N(;j written work”!* I had taken it for 
granted that he would have received a copy of the early 
correspondence I had •had with the Department of 
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Education, and I hevcr thought of jjiowing him my 
letter from the Superintendent of Education. 

When the holiday for the King’s Birthday came round 
this year I decided that I would like to spend the day on 
the mountain in the hope of seeing a bear or a cougar, so 
I asked Melanie if she would l^d me a horse so that 
Minnie and I could go out for day. It was arranged 
that Cecil and Fred should lyiide us up tiie Coulee on the 
way to their camp; they were cut dug trees for fence-rails 
and had a camp on top of the mounttiin. So on a lovely 
June morning the four of us set out. ridini>up tl^e eo<i*d 
to the foot of the mountain and then taking the trail up the 
Coulee. Taffy trotted btdiind us and the squirrels and 
chipmunks chattered all arouifd. The*boys wen* l«>ping 
ahead, but Minnie and I lingfi'‘d. 1 heard the crack of a 
twig and halted my horse. Minnie had not heard the 
sound, ^^t she *^fecaim6d the bushes and suddenly 
whispered, ‘T-.ook! A porcupine! A great big onc!^’ I 
looked in the direction in ' hich^hc was pointing, but 
could see nothing except tree roots and branches. Taffv 
was scenting the air, but he, to5, n^iing unusual. 
We dismounted and Minnie pufked ip a stick and threw 
it towards a tree stump. Then I saw the porcupine*^ the 
whole stump seemed to move, ajq^ th^ 4 )orcupinc ambled 
off. Taffy saw him at the same rrfoment leapt to 
attack: the next moment he yelped with pain and plunged 
up to the neck in the nearby ditch. FL lose wfts a c^ishion 
of barbed quills thr?e or four inches Jong. Minnie and I 
struggled to extract them and his squeals rent the air; 
the boys came galloping back to^fecc n^hat was the ipattcr. 
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The porcupine h^d now disappeared^ but the moment we 
released Taffy he was off in pursuit, and he disappeared 
completely in the thick gmss. Cecil strode around, 
cautiously probing the bushes, with his rifle at the ready. 
A porcupine is not killed wantonly, because if a man is 
lost in the woods without a weapon the porcupine is his 
only source of meat : ^ sharp crack on the nose with a 
stick will kill the beast. Put Cecil did not want to receive a 
slap from the porcupine’s ^taii. We searched without 
success and then waited in vain for Taffy to reappear. It 
was about half an hour before he came back, with three 
rrfore qjnlls iih liis nose, and I suggested that he must have 
killed the porcupine, because I did not think he would 
have left it otherwise. But the boys said that was im- 
possible: not even^i cougar can kill a porcupine. After this 
episode, Taffy’s fame spread, and the children began to 
realise that a terrier, though so small, is a sporting dog. 

I enjoyed the ride over the n'jountifiT!i. In spiu^ of the 
heat down in the valley, we were caught in ^storm of hail 
and snow on the mou^itaintop, and had to shelter in a 
barn. Then we roue on through meadows, where we saw 
deer grazing ir'^thc distaVice, and we came on by another 
trail back to the road. On1,hc way home Taffy caught and 
killec^a jack rabbit. 

One feature of life’’ in the valley that it had taken me 
some time to get used to was the fact that it was not 
possible to go to church on Sunday. During the first week, 
when I heard the sweet tones of a bcli floating down from 
the mountain, I had had a moment of pleased surprise. 
“Where is th'c church?”*^! had asked, only to learn that 
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the bell whose notf I had heard was# hung* round the 
neck of one of the horses. My own parish churclj was at 
Ashcroft, eighty miles awa^: there were several Anglican 
families between Clinton and the Fiaser River, and the 
parson and his wife and little daughter made the long 
trip out to visit us during the summer. 

One Friday afternoon towards^e end of June I had un- 
expected visitors — two young womgn dri\ ing a van labelled 
‘The Sunday School by Po^.’ They were very welcome 
guests. They camped by ihe creek, and the children- -always 
full of curiosity when strangers came down the valley — 
gathered round to talk to them. On the Sunday af^er>xOcAi 
they held a Sunday school class in the school and distributed 
to the children coloured pictures and little magazines, and 
I hoped they would come again the fol?bwing year. 

My two years of grace were now almost over; I must 
decide lA^ether cfP not I wished to attend a Canadian 
Summer School in order to have my Certificate extended, 
with authority to continue t icLIi^ in B.C. However, on 
the last mail day of term I received a letter from the 
School Board terminating my ettip]* vniejj^ under them: 
I had received an ‘unsatisfaclcfry L specter’s Report.’ I 
was hurt and disappointed, and frustrated in my ’f)lans 
for the children, but I was happ^at^pc thought of going 
back to England to sec my father again. 

We had a Farewell Party at the end of June. Jt started 
with a treasure hunt for a silver dollai ‘ hich I^had hidden 
under the root of H plant that afternoon. I gave the 
children an area of search approximately fifty yards 
square, most of it covered with ;ftigc brush, and I (ild not 
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think there was^n chance of anyone^ actually finding the 
dollar—though the prize would go to the nearest one. But 
Phillip, who had ridden all *day to come over from the 
Circle H Ranch, followed a system combing the area in 
parallel, straight lines until he noticed a plant which was 
damp at the roots. He was light: I had watered the plant 
before replacing it. 

There was to be a softball match in the evening. School 
versus Visitors, but this was delayed. The ball was lost. We 
searched everywhere and at last started play with an old 
ball w hich came out of its skin whenever it was hit. The 
c^ildrQu sew'd it up with string twice and then Pete ‘fixed’ 
it by unravelling a thread of copper wire from the wireless 
aerial and sewdng the skin with that. The mosquitoes were 
so thick that we ^had to burn a greenwood fire in each 
corner of the pitch in the hepc that the smoke would drive 
them away. The game went on until it was so dark that 
I could not see the players, yet they ^(il hit caught 
the ball. Then, of c ouise, we danced. I shall never hear 
another radio Hill BA^y programme without visualising 
that little log school house with the gay and colourful 
dancers; the ^ddkrs findling madly; Big Dick swinging 
Dolly off her feet; the bAbics sleeping on the desks — till 
the light of dawn spreads over die grey mountains and the 
sound of voices ai-''^Jho(^ beats die away in the distance. 

On the last afternoon, after the children had all gone 
Kome, sold Johnny rode down to sec me. ^ 

“Goodbye !'’ he said as we shook hafnds. “You’re the best 
teacher we ev er had in this valley, and my children love you. ’ * 

And that was a tributd* which I have kept in my heart. 



POSTSCRIPT 


I WENT home to England in July, but I was back again 
in September. Canada still drew me like a magnet. 
My urge, now that I had been in'Iiated, was to go north 
— to the Yukon, for instance, or’^Jie Great Bear Lake — 
to experience the sort of life ^escribed by Jack London in 
those stories which I had devoured in my teens. So my next 
schoolmarm adventure was among the childien of the 
Arctic — little Indians and Eskimos at Akki^ik in ^ die 
Mackenzie River Delta. 

It was three years before 1 came out of the north. 

In July, on m> way across Cfuiada far the last time, I 
visited the valley once more to nay goodbye to the children 
of Big Bar Creek. I found many changes. 'Lhe old log 
school hc^se was^w al^unk-house for Johnny and his 
hunting clienft, and Melanie and little Minnie livAl 
in my tcacherage. Arthur’ picti^ still decorated the 
wall, though it was faded and smoke-browned. Jack and 
Mannie were dead — a double sacfifit " to ^ god whisky, 
(The winter after I left they wert.' dii dug a car home one 
night: the car ran off the road into a lake and M.^iiic 
was drowned. Jack managed to .^ugg^to the bank, but 
died of exposure.) Marjorie, unwed^was t he p other of 
two children. She had been fond of Jack, I ku'<,w; perhaps 
her wwld crumpled when he died. 

More than half mf former pupils had not had a day’s 
schooling since I left, for the simple reason that the new 
school was inaccessible to them, feeing eight miles farther 
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up the mountain. Since their parei-'ts were not literate, 
correspondence courses were of no use to them. I thought 
that these children must hawe felt themselves deserted. 
It is under such conditions that childhood naughtinesses 
develop into grosser attempts to get even with society. 

Canada is awake to the necessity of conserving her 
natural resources: huAin material is the most valuable 
resource she has. 




